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was made, Cro’nest, our readers will remember, is the scene of RopMan 
Drake's exquisite poem “The Culprit Fay,” and the effect of moonlight on its 
shaggy sides is beautifully sketched in the opening lines: : 
‘The moon looks down on old Cro’nest ; 

She mellows the shade on his shaggy breast, 

And seems his huge y form to throw | 

In a silver cone on the wave below. 

His sides are broken by spots of shade, 

By the walnut bough and the cedar made, 

And through their clustering branches dark 

Glimmers and dies the fire-fly’s spark.” . 

Drakr’s poem has made the name of Cro’nest familiar the world over; and 
yet when an artist who spent a summer night under the shadow of the old 
mountain, a few years ago, rechristened his yacht Zhe Culprit Fay, the peo- 
ple of that locality wondered where he got the name! a 3 
The Hudson has been called the “ American Rhine,” through a vicious habit 

of comparison in which many Americans indulge, as if every beautiful scene 
or stretch of country in the Old World must have its counterpart in the New. 
There is only one Rhine, as there is only one Hudson, and each possesses 
charms peculiar to itself. The Rhine is the “river of romance.” Old legends 
cluster about its castles as thick as the ivy leaves that clothe their crumbling 
walls. The glory of the Hudson lies in its beautiful and v 
ported by our Dutch and English ancestors; or given to it 
the Hudson, “ River of the Mountains,” is one of the most 


ruins and aneien and excite the imagination. 

the through which it flows is bounded on the west 
f Newburgh it passes through the picturesque hills known 
hannel sail so close to the shore that one can almost touch | 
ings this is one of the most charming bits of river sailing in the world. 


As the Hudson descends through Greene and Ulster counties, 
hy the Catskill Mountains; and a short distance below the city. o 
as the Highlands. Here in some places vessels keeping the c 
it with the hand from the deck. On moonlight eveni 


aried scenery. The legends connected with it were either im- 
by the genius of our own poets and romancers. But in itself 
beautiful rivers of the world, and needs not the attraction of 


THE HUDSON RIVER. 


Tnx honor of being the first to explore the Hudson River undoubtedly belongs to the intrepid 
and unfortunate navigator whose name it bears, and he was probably the first European who 
beheld its shores. That distinction has been claimed for a Florentine navigator and corsair 
named GIOVANNI Da V zzano ; but the letter which appeared under his name in 1556, the 
year before his death, . ving an account of a voyage to the coast of North America, and its 
exploration from lati 34° to 50°, is now generally admitted to be spurious, and the work 
probably of some one 6f bis countrymen who was anxious to glorify an Italian discoverer. 
VERRAZZANO, who was of good family, found empleyment under France as a navigator, aud be. 
came famous as a corsair against the Spaniards and the Portuguese, In 1522 he captured the 
treasure-ship which Cortez sent from Mexico, laden with the rich spoils of the Aztec capital. 

When Henry Hopson, in the pleasant month of September, 1609, sailed up the river to some 

int above the mouth of the Mohawk, he was so forcibly struck by the romantic scenery of 
the Highlands that he called it. the “ River of the Mountains”—a poetic name, but unmanage- 
able for general use. The English called it Hudson’s River from the first mention of it. The 
Dutch gave it the name of Mauritius, in honor of Prince Maurice ef Nassau. In the latter 
part of the seventeenth century it became known as the North River (as it is also still called), 
to distinguish it from the Delaware, or South River. 

The scene chosen by our artist is one of the most picturesque portions of the river. The 
spectator is supposed to stand on the west bank, a little below the foot of Cro’nest, where the 
targets for West Point artillery practice are placed. There was practicing when the sketcli 
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BREAKNECK MOUNTAIN, FROM THE FOOT OF CRO'NEST, HUDSON RIVER.—Draws sy Hanay 
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-  §PECIAL NOTICE. 


VOLUMES OF 


, HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S BAZAR, AND 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Messrs. HARPER & BroTrHerRS beg leave to state 
that all orders for the back numbers of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, HarRPer’s Bazar, and HARPER'S MaGAZINE, 
previous to January, 1878, should be sent in before 

_ July 1, 1882. After that date it is their intention to 
| | ~ preserve back numbers of their periodicals for three 
Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be entered 


a 


| after July 1 as they can be printed. 
a In accordance with their advertisement of January 
. ie 31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the WEEKLY 
i & | and Bazar previous to 1870 have been destroyed, 
~ and they therefore can -not supply any numbers prior 
eto that time. 


i HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 


| : No. 139, published Fune 27, contains a vich variely of pleasant 
reading matter for small people. J 
The serial story of * Mr. Stubbss Brother” becomes more amus- 
ing as the story develops ; MAYHEW WHITE, JUN., tells a laugha- 
ble tale of “ Max Kander’s Fencing Experience”; and W. O. 
STODDARD adds to the fun with “Old Light’s Foke.” | 
| There is a pathetic agcount of the life of a royal child in the sev- 
enteenth century, told by MRS. ELIZABETH ABERCROMBIE, 
the title of “A Little JAMES PAYN continuds his heart- 
vending story of Pertti and Privation,” as experienced by the ship- 
1 wrecked mariners of Wager {sland ; Miss MONA NOEL PATON 
| concludes her story of * These My Little Ones.” 

The boys will be pleased with the occupation suggested for their 
busy fingers by Mx. A. W. Roperts, under the head of * Preparing 
for the Fourth of Fuly”” They will also enjoy“ Rome and Car- 
thuge,” a Mexican game well wdapted to boyish Young America. 

Lihie, illustrations of this number are unusually brilliant and at- 
tractive. 


NEW SERIAL BY JAMES PAYN. 


A new serial Story by this popular novelist, entitled 
“KIT: |A MEMORY,” 


will be begun in HARVER’s BAZAR for Fuly 22. 
fully illustrated, in the style of“ Alarion Fay.” 


on, their order books, and will be supplied as soon | 


it will be beanti- 


- 


A BRISK DEBATE UPON “BLOOD-MONEY.” 


ployés of the government recently occasioned a 
brisk little debate in the House of Representatives, 
and furnished another illustration of the rapid prog- 
ress of the question of reform. Mr. Cox, of New 
York, and Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, energetically 
denounced the extortidn upon the men employed in 


raised as ‘* blood-money sucked from the veins of la- 
bor.” Mr. TOWNSHEND declared that ‘‘the ‘spoils 
’ system’ is the foulest blot upon our boasted free insti- 
_tutions.”” Mr. Kasson said that Mr. Cox was appar- 
_« ently more anxious to injure the Republican party 
than to promote reform. In reply to a question of 
_Mr. Cox, Mr. Kasson expressly disclaimed approval 
of the Congressional Committee’s assessing circular 
to employés barely earning a living,.and said that he 
would go to the extréme point short of interfering 
with personal rights to prevent and to punish such an 
abuse. He insisted, however, that every man shall 
be left free to give or to withhold. But Mr. Kasson 
is of course aware that under the present system of 
minor appointment by, influence such freedom is im- 
possible. No law prohibiting removal for non-pay- 
ment of such an assessment, and punishing a superior 
officer who removes for such a reason, would really 
correct the abuse, because no such reason is ever al- 
leged for removal. Reasons for removal are not re- 
_ guired, and if they were, a plausible reason could be 
ulways given. Prohibiting removal except for good 
reason would be useless, because either the cause must 
be judged valid by the removing officer, which is the 
present situation, or it must be determined by a court, 
which is the end of subordination and efficiency in 
‘the service. 

So long as subordinate appointments and employ- 
ment in Navy-yards and elsewhere are due to favor, 
and are held to be prizes for party work, no statutory 
prohibition of abuses like assessments will effectually 
extirpate them. Such statutes are valuable, indeed, 
as illustrating popular condemnation of the outrage, 
and in concentrating attention upon the pr bable rea- 
gon for dismissals. But they are a superf cial reme- 
dy. A fixed term, as it is called, will not b; ing relief. 
In Navy-yard employments obviously tht're can be 
no fixed:terms, and if: there should be fixed terms 

) for clerkships,. removal must still be dete mined by 

the superior officer or by the courts, and tje trouble 

remains, When the subordinate places (pase to be 
i 


_TJXHE odious abuse of party assessments upon em-_ 


the Navy-yards.. Mr. Cox described the money so— 


party prizes, and are filled by proved competency, 
the abuse of assessments will disappear, because the 
superior officer will have no more reason to remove 
for non-payment than a merchant to remove his 
clerks. 

We agree with Mr. Kasson that there are legiti- 
mate expenses to be paid by every party. But doubt- 


less he will agree with us that every member of the. 


party should be equally at liberty to give or to with- 
hold, while under the present system of appointment 
the employés and the subordinate officers in the civil 


service do not enjoy that liberty. Moreover, any 


party whose legitimate expenses are not paid by the 
perfectly free gifts of its members is plainly superfiu- 
ous. .When Americans are in earnest in securing a 
national policy, they willingly supply the means. 
But when honest Republican voters do not care 
enough for the success of their party to pay the ne- 
cessary expenses of an election, it will show that they 
are indifferent to that success. | 


THE TARIFF AND UTAH COMMISSIONS. 


THE Tariff Commission and the Utah Commission 
are now appointed. The first is unfortunately re- 
garded by the public as a device of delay. Some 
anti-protectionists in Congress, like Mr. BAYARD, 
voted for it upon the understanding that it would 
take up the whole subject of the tariff carefully, and 
report a revenue system upon sound principles, very 
much as the delegates to the Convention of 1787 de- 
cided to recast the whole system of the United States 
government. But it seems to be understood now 
that it will probably consider only an improved meth- 
od of protection. 

The theory of this expectation is that the last elec- 
tion showed the country to be favorable to a tariff, 
and that ‘‘ revision” must be interpreted to mean re- 
view of the existing tariff with the object of making 
it both more equable and more productive. This view 
is held to be strengthened by the fact that Congress 


is Republican, and that the Republican party is a: 


tariff party. This is evidently the view upon which 
the Commission has been appointed. Its members 
generally represent some interest which is protected, 
or they are supposed to be favorable to protective le- 
gislation. No suggestion of a change of principle in 
the structure of the tariff is to be expected from them, 
and probably their report will contain a strong pro- 
tective argument. It is a good augury for the intel- 
ligent action of the Commission in modifying the de- 
tails of the present tariff that Mr. MCMAHON has been 


| appointed from New York, for he is an authority as 


an expert in such details. Meanwhile the authorita- 
tive revision of the tariff by Congress is postponed, 
and fresh emphasis is given to the fact that, to ascer- 
tain the real purport of legislation, greater attention 
must be paid to the known views of its advocates than 
to the letter of the act. If a project of reform should 
not be intrusted to its enemies ‘* to nurse,” a proposi- 


tion from those enemies, however skillfully worded, 


can not be assumed to mean reform. 

The Utah Commission has at its head ex-Secretary 
and ex-Senator RAMSAY, and as its powers are ample 
and its purpose plain, its action ought to be satisfac- 
tory. In a single phrase, its object is to prevent 
those who are living in open defiance of the laws of 
the United States from taking part in making those 
laws. From the necessity of the case, the powers of 
the Commission are extraordinary. But its action 
will be in full view of the country, and should it suc- 
ceed without injustice in effectually dealing with the 
evil that has so long eluded the national authority, 
it will have rendered a signal public service. 


WOMEN AND THE PROFESSIONS. 


A RECENT vote of the members of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society was very strongly in favor of the ad- 
mission of women to membership. But the Council, 
misrepresenting the Society, decided against it. This 
is another illustration of the survival of an unreason- 
able prejudice, for nothing is more conclusively set- 
tled than the great ability and accomplishment of 
women in the medical profession. The question of 
delicacy” was raised in the Council, and the diffi- 
culty of medical discussion among men and women. 
Bui every intelligent person knows that if there be 
no indelicacy in the medical attendance of men upon 
women in cases peculiar to the female sex, it is folly 
to talk of it as involved in professional discussion be- 
tween men and women. The truth is that such con- 
sultation is constantly going on between male doctors 
and women nurses and parents. 

But the chief consideration is that as civilization 
advances and intelligence increases there is both a 
growing tendency among some women to accomplish 
themselves in medical study and a desire among oth- 
ers to avail themselves of the medical services of wo- 
men. The number of the most intelligent women 
who prefer the advice and attendance of women in 
illness is very great and very rapidly increasing. This 
is so natural and becoming that the duty of medical 
societies = and good citizenship is to make it more 
feasible by providing that women shall enjoy every 
resource and facility of professional study. Har- 


PER’S WEEELY has always held this view, and experi- 
ence has confirmed its wisdom. In this matter there 
is no magic in the fact of sex. A person is not neces. 
sarily a better physician, with surer insight, a more 
useful experience, a steadier nerve, because he is a 
man and not a woman. The laws which regulate 
the relation of the sexes in the various pursuits of so. 
ciety are instinctive. They are rooted in human na- 
ture. It used to be thought that a woman should be 
a pretty fool, and that education made her less lovely 
and feminine. But it has been discovered that inte]- 
ligence and intellectual accomplishment only heighten 
the attraction and increase the usefulness of women 
‘as of men. 
' It is hard to treat gravely such action as that of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, because it is not — 
easy to understand that intelligent men still seriously 
suppose that the arbitrary will of one sex can deter- 
mine the proper sphere of the other. Even if the 
Massachusetts Society oppose the efforts of women 
to acquire medical knowledge, it will not prevent 
their obtaining it. The endeavor will merely make 
study more inconvenient, and just in the degree that 
it cuts women off from knowledge it will be an injury 
to the community, because the society can not prevent 
the demand for their services. The members of the 
Council have only to look around them to see how 
steadily the old opposition is disappearing, and how 
every opportunity is freely opening to every honest 
and competent seeker. They may be very sure that 
if Nature does not mean that women shall be doctors, 
admission to membership of their society will not 
thwart Nature. If women do not wish to study medi- 
cine, they will not do it merely because they have an 
opportunity. If they do wish to study medicine and 
practice the healing art, can any member of the Coun- 
cil offer a good reason why they should not do it ? 
or, if they should do it, why the study should not be 
made as easy and convenient for them as for men ? 


IRISH POLITICAL TACTICS. 


It has seemed to be the very cruelty of fate that 
the Government in England which has been most 
honestly desirous to help Ireland should have. been 
denounced by the. Irish leaders as tyrannical and hate- 
ful, and that at every step the Irish should have been 
more obstructive than the English Tories. In his 
second interesting letter to the Tribune, a letter writ- 
ten in admirable temper, Mr. Justin McCarty of- 
fers an explanation of this situation. He says that 
the Irish party decided to sit upon the opposition 
benches to any Ministry whatever that would not 
adopt the Irish policy which the Irish party approved, 
and it would stay in opposition until that policy was 
proposed. But the Irish party was bound to consider 
the circumstances. If it meant that it would have 
all that it wanted and in its own way, and that no- 
thing less would satisfy, the position of the party was 
simple enough. But if it intended to procure relief 
for Irish grievances from a British Parliament, com- 
posed as the British Parliament is, and from a Lib- 
eral Ministry, situated as a Liberal Ministry necessa- 
rily must be, the Irish party was bound to consider 
what was reasonably practicable, and if it believed, 
as Mr. McCarty says that it did believe, in the hon- 
est purpose of the Prime Minister, it was bound both 
to co-operate and to forbear. _ 

The Government intended to offer a Land Bill and 
a Coercion Bill. Mr. McCarty says that the Irish 
party, of course, was opposed to the Coercion Bill, but, 
if it must be brought. forward, that the Land Bill 
should be presented first. This concession Mr. GLAD- 
STONE was unable to make, for reasons which are ob- 
vious, but which we will not stop to suggest, and 
thereupon the Irish party went into Parliamentary © 
obstruction, which of course could not prevail, and 
there has been the bitterest feeling ever since. If the 
Irish party had contented itself with a powerful and 
temperate protest, appealing to the uniform failure of 
such legislation, instead of trying to paralyze Parlia- 
ment and exasperating England, it would have made 
the Coercion Act a hundredfold more unpopular, and 
hastened the failure of which the party professed to 
be sure. The Irish party knew and knows that their 
best friends in England are hampered in their action 
by the universal English distrust of Ireland, which is 
constantly fostered by such conduct as Mr. McCaRTHY 
describes. It was foolish in the Government to ar- 
rest Mr. PARNELL and his friends for constructive 
treason. But it was wrong and impolitic for Mr. 
PARNELL and his friends not to condemn plainly the 
incitements to crime which characterized the Land 
League meetings. 

The Irish party was angry because the Government 
did not at once stop evictions. But to insist upon 4 
peremptory and absolute act prohibiting or adequately 
checking evictions would have been to bring the To- 
ries into power, because it would have implied a radi- 
cal change in the laws, which would have alarmed 
England. The general policy proposed by the Irish 
party, which was, not to support the party which was 
most friendly to them, was, of course, under the Brit- 
ish system, to help throw that party out of power. 
Such a course was inexpedient unless the Irish party 


was strong enough to dictate terms te both parties, 
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and it was not strong enough to do that. And now, 


just as the Government and the chief of the Land 
League party come into closer accord, the party itself 
is apparently dividing into a peasant proprietary wing 
and a wing to demand nationalization of the land. 
Mr. PARNELL represents the first and Mr. MICHAEL 


Davitt the last, and it will be interesting to see how 


the difference will affect the American branch of the 
Land League. 


THE CONTEST IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. Cameron’s Convention in Pennsylvania met 
according to his directions, and after an amusing an- 
nouncement by the chairman that it was not Mr. 
CamERoN’s Convention, nominated a candidate for 
Congress against Colonel MacMIcHAEL, and adjourn- 
ed, The members who attended were elected to a 
Convention which dissolved some weeks ago, and 
they assembled subsequently without election and 
without the customary authority of party usage. 
They were, therefore, from the party point of view, 
as “irregular” a body as any other chance assembly 
of gentlemen, and their assumption to speak for the 


Republicans of Pennsylvania is wholly unauthorized. ° 


The assembly represented a method of party manage- 
ment which has become so offensive to a very large 
part of the party that they have decided to risk Dem- 
ocratic success at the next election rather than the 
permanent dissolution of the Republican party in 
Pennsylvania. 

The proposition to hold another Convention, to be 
elected by the rules adopted at the Philadelphia Con- 
ference, and to withdraw all nominations already 
made, was impracticable, for two reasons—first, there 
was no authority vested in any person or committee 
to withdraw nominations; and second, the CAMERON 
machine could not be trusted in a newelection. The 
issue is now fairly joined, and it is fully understood. 
Shall one man, controlling large sums of public mon- 
ey in the form of patronage, be suffered to direct the 
whole party power for his own purposes, or shall the 
Republican voters of Pennsylvania manage the par- 
ty? The situation in Pennsylvania presents, in a 
sharp and distinct form, the question which the spoils 
system sooner or later inevitably forces upon public 
attention, Shall the government be controlled by a 
ring of politicians who live upon the public money ? 
This, it will be observed, is a situation which is rec- 
ognized as necessary by Mr. DICKSON in a late num- 
ber, and, as we understand him, by Mr. RICHARD 
GRANT WHITE in the current number, of the North 
American Review. | 

No more important question could be submitted to 
the country, and at no more fortunate time. Upon 
the real questions of the hour there is no party divi- 
sion, and every voter istherefore at liberty to consider 
the issue of party government itself which is now 
raised in Pennsylvania. The Republicans in that 
State are not asked to decide any personal question 
between General BEAVER.and Mr. STEWART, but sim- 
ply to say whether the representatives of the party 
shall be freely selected by the party itself, or desig- 
nated by the kind of ring of which we speak. There 
is no question involved of the necessity of organiza- 
tion nor of the right of leadership. Nobody doubts 
that a party must be organized to be effective, and no- 
body denies the rightful power of legitimate leader- 


ship. But yoking is not organization, and slave-driv- 


ing is not leadership. The couritry will await with 
curiosity the decision of Pennsylvania Republicans. 
upon this question. 


“ ARCTIC” AND “ORIENT” SUNBEAMS. 


_ THE sparkling humor of the Hon. 8. 8. Cox constantly 
irradiates the occasional gloom of Congressional proceed- 
ings; but it is not the only distinction of his Congressional 
service. He is a man of various knowledge and of valu- 
able public experience, and his speeches have often a solid 
worth which his invincible gayety and extreme partisanship 
seem to flout. If sometimes he appears to court the preju- 
dice of the most ignorant of his constituents, and in his 
loyalty to party almost forgets that due to himself, his im- 
pulse is so generous and his heart so true that indignation 
nelts into placable regret. 

The bright and quick and apprehensive qualities of Mr. 
Cox appear in the most attractive form in the two volumes 
of travel which he has just published through PUTNAM, 
Arctic Sunbeams and Orient Sunbeams. Sunbeams they truly 
are, bright and vivid glimpses of Europe and the East, from 
the North Cape to the Pyramids, with the shrewd comments 
of a sharp observer long trained to look at‘every land with 
the eye that is familiar with the-condition-of-the-country 
question, and that loves literature. More sprightly and 
entertaining and instructive records of rapid travel have 
hot been published for a long time. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 
It has been long noted that the old soldiers upon both 


Siles in the civil war were the most friendly in feeling 
When the war ended. There has been, indeed, a great deal 
of sentimental “ gush” upon the subject of reunion, but no- 
thing has been plainer than that nothing but a generous 
and hearty community of feeling would be the moral reun- 
‘on which would show that the epoch of sectional aliena- 
ton had closed. 

One of the most significant signs of this reunion of sen- 
Unent was the late festival of the Grand Army of the Re- 


public in Baltimore, at which the parade was reviewed by 
the President and General SHERMAN and a host of distin- 
guished persons. The Grand Army invited the Southern sol- 
diers to join in a fraternal demonstration, and the invita- 
tion was accepted as it was given. A noble concourse stood 
and marched under the midsummer sun. The Northern 
soldiers of every kind and color assembled from every part 
of the country, and were joined by the Southern men. The 
New England regiment that pushed its way through Balti- 
more by main force at the very beginning of the contest 
was warmly welcomed, and marched as upon roses. North- 
ern and Southern bands interchanged melodies, and the oc- 
casion was one of the happy feasts of peace which count 
among renowned victories. 

It seems to have been an occasion of unmingled enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction, and the Grand Army of the Republic, 
in promoting a genuine good understanding with its vld 
opponents in the field, is still patriotically serving the 
country. 


EGYPT. 


IT was tolerably plain, when England and France under- 
took to supervise the government of Egypt, that their pow- 
er must be absolute, or that a catastrophe would follow. 
Mussulman government and that of Western Europe could 
not exist together, and the revolt of ARABI Bey is not sur- 
prising. But it has plunged the country into anarchy. The 
actual situation can hardly be inferred even from the ac- 
counts of the scenes in Alexandria. Every little district 
and town is generally a petty despotism, but it is likely to 
become a tyranny under the relaxation of the supreme hand. 

It was unwise to undertake the control of the adminis- 
tration of such a country without a military force large 
enough to overawe opposition, and which could be directed 
promptly upon any necessary point. This is virtually con- 
quest, and yet it was fairly involved in the calculation. If 
England wishéd to be sure of the regular payment of the 
bonds, she should have taken every step to secure it, and in 
such a country this implies actual force. The Khedive, who 
was the agent of the two powers, foand himself confronted 
by an imposing rebel, and supported only by the exhorta- 
tions of his principals. Naturally, and with a due regard 
to his head, he practically surrendered to the rebel. . 

The English and French summons for the intervention of 
Turkey had this defect, that Turkey can not be trusted. 
Should the Sultan take military possession of Egypt, he can 
not be. easily dislodged. Sheuld he make only a feint, the 
situation would be worse than before. Meanwhile a sound 
may bring down the avalanche.’ At any moment there may 
be a general assault upon foreigners. The situation pre- 
cludes speculation. We can only await events. — 


C-O0-L-U-M-B-LA. 


CoLuMBIA COLLEGE is strictly what is called a “ conserv- 
ative” institution, but it feels the modern impulse, and 
adapts itself to the demands of the progressive age. It 
will, indeed, probably reflect for some time upon the pro- 
posal which has been made to it by some of the most intel- 
ligent and influential citizens to open its lecture-rooms to 
women. But the proposal has a powerful ally in the Presi- 
dent of the College, and in the growing conviction that all 
the resources of education in a truly great school or uni- 
versity should be accessible to all who really desire to use 
them, and who will conform to the conditions. 

The last forward step at Columbia is an application of the 
German “ Privat Docent” system. This is a scheme under 
which graduates who have excelled in any branch of study 
are enabled to lecture upon that branch at one of the uni- 
versities. The trustees of Columbia have established three 
prize lectureships in the new School of Political Science, 
and the lecturers are to be selected by the faculty of the 
school from members of the Academy of Political Science 


of the College who are graduates of the school, or graduates . 


of the Law School who shall have also taken a two years’ 
course in the School of Political Science. The appoint- 
meuts are to hold for three years, with the delivery of an 
annual course of twenty lectures, and an annual salary 
of $500. 

Mr Isaac L. Rick, the President of the Academy, has 
been appointed lecturer on the Bibliography of History and 
the Political Sciences. 


on 


THE BROOKLYN LIBRARY. 


THE catalogue of the Brooklyn Library is a noble vol- 
ume, at once comprehensive, complete, and simple, guiding 
the seeker at once to the book that he would find. Such 
a work is one of prodigious labor, and the trustees may 
well say of the librarian, Mr. Noyes, who has done this 
great work, that he is one of the foremost in his profession 
in this country; and a very important profession, with 
very accomplished members, it is. 

Ten years ago the citizens of Brooklyn subscribed $235,000, 
of which $180,000 was invested in the building, which is 
still worth that sum, and $55,000 was spent in books. The 
number of volumes is now about 60,000. But the library, 
although admirably selected, develops very slowly, and for 
the old reason—the want of an endowment. During the 
last tive years only about $1500 per year has been.avail- 
able for books. Such a sum is inadequate for a library 


which wishes to be abreast of the time—as a public library 


must be, or fail in its great purpose. The income from an- 
nual members and rents is about $14,000, and the average 
necessary expenses something more. 

The trustees frankly appeal for aid to make up a fund 
which should furnish $4000 or $5000 a year for the purchase 
of books. They have already a subscription of $60,000 to- 
ward a fund of $100,000, which is binding if $75,000 be sub- 
scribed by the Ist of July. Permanent memberships are 
given for a subscription of $500. It is a public institution 
of such character and value that it should not be suffered 
to decline or to remain half moribund. No argument is 
needed to show this, and we hope that the simple statement 
of the situation, even at so late an hour, may help secure 
the sum which is so nearly in the possession of the library 


PERSONAL. | 


Mrs. Hannan Harper, the widow of the late Josepn Wester 
Hanper, died on the 17th of June at her late residence in Brook- 
lyn, the house in Clark Street whicli by so great a host of friends 
will be always most pleasantly associated with that quiet thought- 
fulness and constant domestic care which made it one of the most 
delightful of homes. Mrs. Harper was a woman of strong char- 
acter and of deep religious feeling, the devoted wife and mother 
whose beautiful portrait is most fully drawn in the book that she 
loved best of all books. Tenderly attached to her husband, who 
died twelve years ago, she has lived since his death largely with- 
drawn from all society except that of the large circle of her fam- 
ily, engaged in unobtrusive good works, and awaiting tranquilly 
the hour that should renew forever the sweet communion which 
was never in life disturbed. It has come, and her memory, like 
that of Wesizy Harper, will be always an inspiration and a ben- 
ediction to all who knew her. 7 

—Cincinnati does not lag in its interest in art. Mr. Josep Lona- 
wortu, of that city, who recently gave $50,000 to the city as an 
endowment for an art school, proposes to give an endowment fund 
of $10,000 a year toward the same end, conditionally that the art 
department of the McMicken University, or School of Design, be 
transferred to the trustees of the Art Museum. Mr. Lonewortn’s 
idea is to have an art school solely, and to leave.the matter of in- 
structing pupils for practical business to the Mechanics’ Institute. 
He thinks that the School of Design having become the @vershad- 
owing feature of the university, it should be dissociated therefrom. 
He wants the name “School of Design” abandoned, and the “ Art 
School of Cincinnati” substituted. 3 | 

—In the way of vastness in a manufacturing establishment, no- 
thing in the past or present can compare with the extent of Herr 
Krupp’s, at Essen. Of steam-boilers he has 439; of steam-én- 
gines, 456, their aggregate horse-power being 18,500; of steam- 
hammers, 89; of rolling-mills, 21; of furnaces, 1556; of locomo- 
tives, 25; of machines for making tools, 1622; and the population 
of this working-men’s city is 15,700. 

~The Vice-President of the Lyons Bicycle Club has just made 
an extraordinary tricycle journey, accompanied by his wife, on a 
two-seated machine. They went from Lyons, through Nice, Genoa, 
and Rome, to Naples, returning vid Florence and Turin—a journey 
of 2300 miles, at an average of fifty to sixty miles a day on the 
road 


—Mrs. Cornetta A. Dikemay, late of Washington, bequeathed 


$21,000 to charitable purposes, $10,000 being to the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Episcopal Church. 
—An epigram by Emerson has just been made public in Lon- 


| don. It was written in the album of a well-known firm of pho- 


tographers to whom he sat for a photograph during his last Eng- 
lish visit. When asked to write something, he without hesitation 
penned these words : 
“The man who has a thousand friends 
. Has not a friend to spare; 
But he who has one enemy 
Will meet him everywhere.” 
—Mr. Darwin was a much wealthier man than was supposed. 
By his will his personal property appears to be valued at nearly 


$750,000. 


—Mrs, Lanetry, the famous English beauty, who has recently 
achieved such success on the stage, has displayed talent in her 
extemporaneous littlaspeeches before the curtain. Mrs. Stir.ine, 
another celebrated English actress, is an admirable speaker, and 
old Mrs. Krexry is one of the happiest wedding-breakfast orators 
in England. Here, since Lavra Keene, and more recently Cuar- 
LOTTE CUSHMAN, we have had no good actress orators. Miss Clara 
Louise KELLOGG is, perhaps, now the best. Of male actors the 
only good speaker since BrouGHam’s death is Dion Bovcicat cr. 

—Miss Giapstone, a daughter of the British Premier, 
has accepted the Vice-Principalship of Newnham College, and will 
enter upon her duties in October next. 

—The Rev. Dr. Brown, of Bedford, England, now travelling in 
this country, is a successor to JoHNn Bunyan, author of Pilgrim's 
Progress, in his pastorate, and is only the sixth minister that 
church has had since its organization 250 years ago. 

—The Chinese government, according to a statement of a mem- 
ber of their legation at Washington, admit that their recalling of 
the Chinese students from the United States was a mistake, and 
that fifty students wil] be immediately returned for education here. 

—Joun B. E_pringe, who died recently in Hartford, left to the 
Missionary Society of Connecticut, the Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Hartford, and the American Missionary Association of 
New York, for the education of the colored people of the South, 
$10,000 each; $20,000 to the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 
South Hadley, usetts; and $15,000 to Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota. After $40,000 to nephews and nieces, the 
residue, about $125,000, goes_to the Hartford Hospital and Hart- 
ford Orphan Asylum. 

—Dr. ScHiiemann tempers the heavy drudgery of scientific ex- 
ploration by a generous diet and a liberal hospitality. He lives in 
an imposing marble palace at Athens, which bears on its front, 
above the door the inscription, in letters of gold, ‘“ Hall of Ilium.” 
Here every other Thursday evening during the winter he enter- 
tains a hundred ©r more. professors, journalists, and statesmen. 
The spacious parlors afford room for more than three hundred 
guests. All the decorations of the house commemorate Dr. Scuitk- 
MANN’S great researches. The floors are paved with Italian mo- 
saics, the walls covered with Pompeiian frescoes and patterns of 
objects found at Troy and Mycenz, and Homeric moitoes and in- 
scriptions abound. At the family table classic Greek alone is 
spokefr, and even the servants have classic names—the gardener 
is Priam, the porter BELLEROPHON, and the two nurses Hecusa and 
PoLyx@na. | 

—Scarcely is the ink dry which recorded the munificent gift of 


a million by Mr. Stater for the education of the colored people of . 


the South than we have another splendid bequest made by Mr. 
Paut Tuvang, of Princeton, New Jersey, who gives $2,000,000 to 
the city of New Orleans for the erection and endowment of a col- 
lege for the education of the white young men of New Orleans in 
languages, literature, science, and art. The deed of the property 
contained several interlineations, and alterations... These annoyed 
Mr. Tutang, who said, “There must be no possibility of questioning 
this deed,” and he directed new papers to be drafted which should 
contain no alterations. Mr. McConne.i had brought down a new 
gold pen, which Mr. Tucane used in signing away his two millions, 
and: which is to be preserved. Afterward Mr. TuLane was photo- 
graphed, holding the deed in his hand. A life-size portrait of the 
founder is to be painted for presentation to the college. The com- 
missioners will proceed at once to the execution of the trust, which 


is said to be the largest single educational gift ever received by the 


city of New Orleans. Mr. Tutane has never married, and in his 
home has always enjoyed the society of his younger relatives. 
One of his nephews, Pacut Tuxang, Jun., who formerly lived with 
him, at present lives in Jersey City. Mr. TuLane’s wealth, aside 


from his property in New Orleans, is very great. One single item - 


is said to be an investment of half a million in the stock of the 

United Railways of New Jersey, leased by the Pennsylvania Rail- 

way, and guaranteed ten per cent. Although a deep thinker, and 

ing a fine library as well as many pictures im his heme, Mr. 

never received a collegiate education, but gained his early 
instruction in the common schools of his native town, | 
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| “*REMEMBER, MY DEAR, THAT HERE, AT MON DESIR, THERE I8 ONE MAN WHO LOVES YOU ALWAYS." 


| < 
(Begun in Hanren'’s WerKty No, 1330, Vol. XXVI.] 


SO THEY WERE MARRIED.” 


BY WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE," 


Avtuors oF “ Tur Govpen Butrerrry,” “Tue OF THE First,” 
“Wuen tue Surv Comes Homr,” 


PART L—MON DESIR. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE HUNTING OF THE GOURAMI. 


- Let us first,” i the Secretary, the only one who had been 
aking any part in the preparations, “ wak e 
He was awakened with some difficulty, and at first exhibited 
temper, and refused to join the expedition. However, he was 
young, and not to go might seem like showing a white feather 
unworthy of an Oxford athlete. Besides, the sport was the gentle 
and harmless one of angling. Therefore the poor innocent. thouch 
with misgiving, put on his broad felt hat, and once more adjusted 
his white muslin puggrey and was ready. 

When the Professor had been led forth from his hiding-place 
and had been told that he, too, must go, and that resistance would 
be unavailing, the party was complete, the only man left behind 
being Ferrier, who had no taste for sport of any kind outside an 


} J 


English preserve. _ He suggested a Major should stay behind 
with him and while away the heat @f the-day with a little écarté, 
or vingt-un for two—a very pleasifig’ method of losing money. 
But the Major refused, and went off with the rest. 

First marched Tom, important, because he was the leader or 
captain of the chasse aux gouramis. . Next came the Indian boys, 


carrying the gear; then followed, with a rueful countenance, the 


captive Professor, grimly remembering the fatigues on a certain 
occasion a year ago, and devoutly wishing that the sport was over ; 
after him the Padre, the lorfg skirts of the only clerical coat left 
him flapping about his legs, and his white puggrey streaming 
behind the broad black hat; and then the Assistant Colonial 
Secretary, with a sweet smile upon him as he contemplated that 


‘broad hat and those flapping skirts, and thought of what awaited 


the owner of those garments. It was the hottest time in the 
year; in the shade the thermometer would be about ninety; in 
the sun anything you please. Yet there was a gentle breeze or 
stir in the.air from the south, whence cometh the breath of the 
Antarctic, warmed upon its way, yet cool still and fresh, when it 
floats across the hot and tropical twenties, ee ; 

‘In the ravine,” said the Professor, in order to encourage the 
Padre, “ there will be no breeze at all; the rocks catch the heat 
and hold it till strangers come; then’ they give it out, and the 
stranger is as grateful as you will be presently. It will be like 
the hot room in the Turkish bath—that room, I mean, where, if 
you want breakfast, you take the materials in raw and hold them 
in your hand till they are cooked. Last year we brought some 
tiffin with us—eggs, you know, and bread, and some slices of 
ham; we put them on a stone just for a few minutes while we 


went into a pool after the gouramis. 


When we came back the exces 
were hard boiled, the bread was toast, and the rashers of bacon 
were done to a turn.” 

“I wish,” said the Padre, “that I had left my waistcoat 

at home.” | 
“If you had been well advised,” said the Profe::.,; 
whose only fault was a want of reverence for sacr, (j 
things, ‘“‘ you would have come on this expedition - 
in your surplice, and nothing else.” 
Presently they came to the break-neck 
way down the cliff, down which they 4|] 
scrambled except these two, and ‘they 
went ignominiously round by a longer 
and safer way. “ What boots it” 
asked the Professor, “to save ten 

_ minutes if you break your neck ?” 

When they joined the party the Pa. 
dre observed with surprise that the 
were all undressing. Further, that the 
Professor, with a sigh, also began to 
shed his garments, and that he himself 
was expected to do the same thing, 
He realized the meaning of.the irrev. 
erent suggestion about his surplice 
when he received a little maillot of 

‘. colored cotton, such as Frenchmen use 
to swim in. And he began almost to 
wish that he had not joined the expe. 
dition. In a few minutes the whole 
party were arrayed in this primitive 

- ‘dress, in which and their helmets and 
hats, and nothing else, they began 

walking along the hot. bowlders, un- 
der and among which the stream was 
brawling on her way. _ 

The streams of Palmiste are all 
alike: they rise in the hills and they 
run into the sea, through ravines be- 
neficently provided by Nature for the 

Bll pur . If there were no ravines, 
Th ae _ they would have to tumble, in break- 
wih neck fashion, over precipices. As it 

- is, they gracefully roll, run, leap, bab- 
ble, roar, prattle, fall, hasten, or linger 
on their way, through most beautiful 


valleys, sometimes deep, 
sometimes shallow; some- 
times broad, sometimes nar- 
row; sometimes with per- 
pendicular faces of rock, 
and sometimes with sloping 
sides, clothed with hanging 
wood. Sometimes the bot- 
tom of the ravine consists of 
great rounded bowlders, and 
one has to get along by 
jumping from one to the 
other. At first this is fa- 
tiguing, until you get into 
the swing of it. Sometimes 
there is a broad flat bottom, 
ee. covered over and piled with 
‘bowlders; sometimes the ravine closes quite in, and the stream 
runs noisily between the rocky walls of a narrow way; sometimes 
the water dashes over the stones, forming hundreds of tiny cas- 
cades ; sometimes it glides under them, and is invisible for half a 
mile or so, though the dense growth on either hand speaks of the 
water below; sometimes it widens out and forms Jashers, pools, or 
basins ; and sometimes it leaps over.a cliff and becomes a water- 
fall, dazzling, feathery, like diamond spray. And everywhere, ex- 
cept on the face of the rock, trees: such trees as one may dream 
of ; palms of every kind—the date-palm, the cocoa, the raphia, the 
traveller’s tree, the aloe with its long mast, the fragrant acacia, the 
tamarind, and a hundred others, whose names one knows not. In 
the shade under the trees and hidden behind the rocks are ferns, 
such as one may not hope to see in any other country, and on the 
branches of the trees are orchids for those who have eyes to see 
and knowledge to understand. meee 
The ravine on that hot January day was very silent, winding in 
and out, growing deeper as it approached the sea. A few bo’s n- 
birds called to each other flying across from rock to rock; you 
could hear, perhaps, the chatter of monkeys in the trees. But 
there was no other sound. The place is so far away from ap 
steps of man that a visitor who should chance to slip and a 
might lie there until he died, and long after, without being foun ' 
For many miles of its course no one ever goes there, except at rare 
intervals,:when Tom brings his friends to fish for gouram!, or 
when he strolls down in the afternoon with a gun on the chance 


of a shot. The coolies, an incurious folk, have po occasion to £9 


negroes are afraid of ghosts; and, @f course, no one 


there; the 
except an 


Englishman would venture into those hot and stifling 
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depths at high noon of the New Year, with the sun straight over- 
shad glaring into all kinds of nooks and crannies where, save at 
such seasons of vertical advantage, ray of sun can never enter. 
The men were barefooted, and presently the Padre began to un- 
derstand the Professor’s allegory of the hard-boiled eggs. He was 
very hot, in spite of his scanty apparel; he asked himself, with 
shame, what certain people at home, who thought greatly of his 
missionary zeal, would say if they saw him now ; he was tired with 
the early morning walk; his feet were blistering; his legs ached 
with the perpetual leaping from stone to stone; his shins were 
bruised with frequent falls. 
Said the Professor, softly : 
«Last year @ man came here who was unaccustomed to walking 
on red-hot stones. We carried him up again after a while, but he 
has never recovered the use of his feet, and now goes on crutches.” 
Then he was silent, and the Padre began to think there might 
be some truth in 
But their leader called a halt, and everybody, while the prepara- 
tions were being made, sat down with his feet in the water, 


They were arrived at a most beautiful pool, about forty feet 
long and twenty broad. Great trees hung over the water, and 
splendid lianes, with stems as thick as the trunk of a good-sized 
English oak, spread out long arms, octopus fashion, to throttle 
and destroy the trees which they embraced. They began—those 
who understood the method—by lowering the net carefully-into the 
water at the upper end. When all was ready, the Professor, with 
a groan, took up his position in the middle, while Tom placed 
himself at one end and the Secretary at the other. These three 
were places of honor assigned to those who were most at ease 
in the water, and presently they were all swimming slowly down 
the pool, joined by the others. It was a sweet and a beautiful 
sight to see the spectacles of the Professor glittering under his 
helmet as he went through the task, without enthusiasm, yet con- 
scientiously; and the broad hat of his Reverence shading an 
anxious face, because he was not happy about his feet, and be- 
cause the proceedings seemed to lack the dignity proper to the 
cloth; and the red face of the Major, and the delight of the Pink 


Boy in the coolness of the water. Presently Tom handed over his 


a £ 


end of the net to the McAndrew and 
disappeared: After remaining under | 
the water for about five-and-twenty 
minutes or so, during which time he 
was adjusting the net at the bottom, 
he came up again: At this point the 
Professor, catching sight of the Padre’s 
nose just out of the water, under the 
shade of his beautiful broad hat, be- 
gan to laugh silently, and communi- 
cated a shivering to the net, so that 
Tom thought it was one of the eels, in 
length from ten to forty feet, for which 
the rivers of Palmiste are so famous, 

and went down again to investigate. 
By slow degrees and with great care 
the net was hauled along the whole 
I and pulled in at the end. Then 

8 responsibilities 


es began again. For 


he‘now had to dive down and bring up the fish, taking only as 
many as they wanted, picking out the big ones, and throwing the 
young fish back again into the pool. Meantime, those who were 
not actively employed sat on the edge of the pool with their feet 
in the water and waited. It was a good haul; but Tom said that 
they must have one more cast of the net, and that the next likely 
pool was not more*than a quarter of a mile down the stream. He 
set off, leading the way, as before. The rest followed meekly, with 
the exception of the Professor, who beckoned the Padre made 
a gesture of silence. 
_ When the procession had disappeared beyond the next bend of 
the rocks, he rose and asked his Reverence if he wished to play 
that game any more. 

“ [_-—certainly think that we have had enough.” 

“Then come back with me. We will put on our elothes, and 


we will go cameron fishing instead.” 


bered the cool veranda. 


“WHEN THEY MET AT DINNER A CERTAIN SADNESS WEIGHED UPON THEIR MINDS.” 


The Professor hastened to explain: | 

“We shall not take off our clothes for cameron fishing; nor 
shall we jump about on red-hot bowlders; and we sha’n’t walk at 
all. It is a lazy sport. We shall sit under the shadiest place we 
can find, higher up, where there is a little air. I will teach you 
how to fish. I never catch any myself, but I know the way other 
people catch them; and perhaps you will be more lucky.” | 

“ All this seems a dreadful waste of time, does it not ?”’ asked 
the man fresh from Oxford. 

‘“* You have only been a month in Palmiste,” said the Professor. 
“ After a little you will discover that you can’t waste time here. 
There’s no such thing as wasting time, unless, indeed, you throw it 
away on reading. Out here we are irresponsible. Life goes by, I 
suppose, because there is a cemetery; but you don’t feel as if it 
was ever going to end. There is no use trying to do any work. 
Nobody will ever be improved ; nobody wants to be improved, It 
is warm and sunny—what more can a man want ?” 

“If I thought that,” said the Padre, “I would go straight 
back to Engin and find Work. Why, it was because I 


“Have we not had enough fishing for one day?” The Padre 
thought of those awful stones and his blistered feet, and remem- 
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thought I should find my Work here that I 


came. 
The Professor smiled. ‘That is the language 
of the schools. I know it.” 
“‘ Would you have me,” asked the young clergy- 


man, hotly—“ would you have me take this post 


in order to sit down in shady places and catch— 
what do you call them ?” 

‘‘ Wise men sit down and meditate,” gaid the 
Professor, ‘Talk to the Squire; he never reads 
much, yet he is as wise as Solomon. Restless men 
buzz about, and shove, and push, and call it work. 


’ Do you know the story in Rabelais about the work 


of Diogenes ?” 

“I do not read Rabelais,” said his Reyerence, 
coldly. 

“Poor man! Never mind. There was a civil 
Chaplain here until lately who was a miracle of 
laziness. Yet he always went on talking about 
his Work, with a capital W, you know, just as 
you do. It is very good to begin with, and the 
habit remains.” — 

“I hope the habit will remain.” 

“It will—it will. But the thing will vanish. 


am going home myself before long, 


am one of the restless men, and want to work. 
It is very foolish of me, and I am sure I ought 
rather to stay. Never mind. Let us go catch 
the cameron. Then we will find our way home 
and sit on the veranda till it is time to dress for 
dinner, and eat letchees and talk to Virginie. I 
have known her ever since I came here, which is 
now four years ago; and I am in love with her, 
as you will be before long—very likely you are 
already—you néed not blush, becauge it does you. 
credit—and I am deuced sorry she has got that 
fellow for a cousin.” | 

“Why 2” asked the Padre. 

“Why? Because—because I do not like him.” 

They had their cameron fishing. The Profess- 
or led the way to a quiet little stream above the 
ravine, where there was shade. Here he cut a 
Jong thin branch of a willow-like tree and tied to 
the end of it a running noose, made of the thin 
and strong tendril of the liane. ‘“ Now,” he said,. 
“vou do likewise. Go and sit on that stone there, 


and I will sit there. All you have to do is to 
_.keep quiet.. When you see a cameron marching 


along, pit-a-pat, suspecting nothing, hook your 
noose over his tail. Then nip him up, and he is 
caught. It is quite easy to do it, though I have 
never been able, with all my efforts, to catch a 
single one.” | 

‘‘What is a cameron like, when you do see 
him ?” 

‘“* He is about six inches long, and he is black, 
and he looks like a cray-fish or big prawn. He 
is good enough to boil a.beautiful red, and he 
lends himself to curry, or you can eat him boiled. 
He isn’t proud. Now goand catch him.” 

The Professor was short-sighted, consequently 
he never saw any camerons at all. But he sat 
very patiently, with his noose in the water and 
the camerons playing about the harmless trap in 


‘, dozens; and he meditated. 


“She will be a great heiress”—this was the 
staple of his reflections—“ that cousin of hers 
will be a lord; very likely he will want to marry 
her; and she ought to marry Tom, because she 
loves him; next to Tom, and if I could make up 
my mind to murder Tom, she ought to marry me, 
because I love her. And her money would set 
the Captain’s estate on its legs again. Poor old 
man! Half a hurricane this vear and down he 
goes! ... Halloo! Padre, old man, wake up. 
It’s half past five, and instead of catching came- 
rons you’ve gone tosleep again. I haven’t caught 
any myself, but I’ve had some splendid misses. 
Let us go and talk to Virginie.” ‘ 


CHAPTER V. 
HOW THE MAIL CAME IN. 


Tus New-Year’s Day was considered by the 
Mon Désir party as in no way differing from any 
other New-Year’s Day. As usual, there was open 
house so far as the resources of the establishment 
allowed: so many beds, so many sofas, so many 

_ mattresses, 80 many guests. They came, they 
feasted, talked, sang, and rejoiced; there was 
abundance of talk, with the popping of corks in- 
numerable ; there was the prettiest girl in the 
whole island to court, compliment, and tease. 
‘When the brief holiday was over they all went 
away again to their respective work. That is what 
happened every New-Year’s Day. All things in 
Palmiste go on as if they were to last fcrever, or 
to recur forever on the usual day. And certain- 
ly no one could have suspected that a time so 
festive, gay, and irresponsible would bring with 
it the cause of a revoluti nothing short of a 


revolution—for the lives of half the people in the 
‘lows: 


party. : 

When the Professor, after the fruitless hunt 
for cameron, sought the veranda of the house, 
he perceived, being with his spectacles pearly as 
good as other people without, that something had 
happened or was about to happen. 

First of ‘all, the English mail was in, and there 
was present the Captain of the mail himself, who 

~ had just come out, and was sitting in great con- 
tentment in one of the easiest of the chairs. The 
Squire, whose face was troubled, was Bolding a 
letter in one hand and the Home News in the 
other. Kirst he read the letter through, then he 
read a page or two of the newspaper, then he 
turned to the letter again, and then he went back 
to the paper; evidently he was thinking more of 
the letter than of the printed page. The two 
elder ladies sat, with tears in their eyés, holding 
each a hand of Virginie, who stood before them, 
pale and troubled, as if she was going to be offered 
up in sacrifice. What could be the matter? Cap- 
tain Ferrier stood apart, with a small packet of 
open letters in his hand, occupied with his own 
at a and they seemed as gloomy as those 
which had distorted his features in the early 


Something was certainly going to happen. As 
a rule, the excitement of the mail lasts from the 
first appearance of the signals on the Signal hill 
until the issue of the slip into which the news of 
the whole month is condensed by the Editor of 
the Commercial Gazette. This summary, which 
is all that any one wants to see, varies in length 
from four inches to six inches andahalf. Think 
of getting your news for a whole month condensed 
into six inches of letterpress! All the great peo- 
ple in the world, the Bismarcks, and the Glad- 
stones, and the Gambettas; all the ministers, 
statesmen, generals, Parliament men, eloquent 
speakers, persuasive preachers, convincing writ- 
ers, mischievous demagogues, restless agitators, 


| misleading-article men, poets, prigs, dramatists, 


historians, novelists, actors, artists, Big Rag, Little 
Tag, and Bobtail—all over the habitable globe 
toil and moil with the utmost diligence for four 
weeks in every human tongue, and the result of 
the whole can be boiled down into a six-inch 
slip! And even that does not prove that the 
world has been advanced by one-sixth of the 
length of that slip, The monthly spectacle of a 
whole world feverishly busy, and doing nothing, 
is of itself, without considering the climate, suf- 
ficient to account for the philosophic calm and 
resolute inaction of the Palmiste natives. “ Why 
all this care ?”’ they say. ‘‘ Nothing comes of it. 
Only sometimes knocking of heads together; tu- 
mults, broken bones, revolutions, and wars, with 
loss of property and triumph of the wrong side. 
Sit down, neighbors, and let us tell each other 
pleasant stories, and make merry while we may, 
until the night falls, wher we are fain to go to 
sleeps” 

The perusal of the slip finished, the excitement 
instantly dies away. Everybody reads the same 
papers—the Overland Mail, the Home News; 
some go so far as to read the Review 
and Punch, or the Spectator, or the St. James's 
Budget. But they are few; therefore, since no 
one can boast of any information but that which 
is open to his neighbors, there is no inducement 
to talk politics; and since no more information 
can come for a whole month, there is no induce- 
ment to speculate. 

The captain of the mail-steamer arrived, then, 
about four of the clock, bringing with him the 
monthly packet of letters and: papers for the 
whole party. 

‘“‘T heard,” he said, “ who was out here, and I 
waited for the post to be opened, and so brought 
all their letters, as well as yours, Captain Kemyss. 
And how goes it with you and yours, and how is 
the pretty maid ?” 

_ He had been on the line a good many years, 
and Virginie was still for him his pretty maid, 
and he was a privileged guest at Mon Désir, to 
come and go as often as he pleased and was able. 

Then he sat down and rested while the letters 
were read. 

There were two for Captain Kemyss—his cor- 
respondence with the mother country, after so 
many years of exile, had dropped by degrees, 
and was now almost reduced to nothing; one for 
Madame Ferrier—a very unusual circumstance ; 
one for Virginie, who had never had a letter from 
England before; five or six for Captain Ferrier ; 
two for the Professor ; half a dozen for the Padre ; 
a pile for the others ; and a vast quantity of news- 
papers, Punches, monthly magazines, books, and 
pamphlets for everybody. | 

The first of the two letters which Captain Ke- 
myss opened was from a certain cousin of his, a 
country gentleman of the Midland counties, and 
was respecting Tom. “ My advice,” said the writ- 
er, “is to keep the boy where he is. Let him 
stick to the thing that he knows. As for sugar- 
planting being precarious, it has kept you for 
thirty years, and I dare say it will keep him. 
England is not a good country just now, espe- 
cially for men like me, who have a dozen farms 
on their hands ;” and so on—and so on—a letter 
which does not concern us. | 

Captain Kemyss laid it down with a sigh. He 
had hoped that perhaps some chance might have 
been found for Tom when the crash, so long im- 
minent, should come at last. Then he took up 
the other letter, which was in a writing strange 
to him. When, now a dozen years and more 
agone, his guardianship of Virginie began, there 
was a ‘second guardian, also one of Captain Fer- 
rier’s brother officers, who had sold out and was 
then living at Southsea. It was understood that 
he was to hold an honorary office, and that the 
child would continue to live with her mother at 
Mon Désir, while:Captain Kemyss managed her 
estate. So honorary was the office that the act- 
ing guardian had almost forgotten the existence 
of his coadjutor, and had not even learned that 
he was dead. 

The letter was from his widow, and was as fol- 


“Dear Sir,—As the widow of vour old friend 
and brother officer, one who was associated with 
you in the office of guardian to Miss Ferrier, I 
trust I need no introduction or excuse for ad- 
dressing you.”—“So Jack is dead, is he,” said 
the reader, stopping to look at the signature. 
“Poor Jack! I had almost forgotten him.”— 
“Circumstances have not allowed me, until late- 
ly, to offer any hospitality to my ward, if I may 
call her so. I am now, however, I rejoice to say, 
at last in a position to discharge one at least of 
the duties accepted for me by my late husband.” 
—‘ He married—I heard that he married—I for- 
get who she was,” said the Squire, stopping again 
at this point to recall things, “ somebody of 
family, I know—and she had expectations. Let 
me see. They were hard up when I heard last 
—lived in a cottage at Southsea; that must have 
been twelve years ago. Then: Jack died, I sup- 
pose, and she’s come into the money at last. I 
suppose that is what she means.” He went on 
with the letter: | 

“I believe that our dear Virginie—or Lucie— 
forgive me if the name has escaped my memory— 


must now be seventeen years of age. I hear 
from the Colonel of the 180th, just returned.from 
your lovely island, that she is perfectly charming 
and perfectly beautiful. I have also learned, to 
my great satisfaction, that you have so well nursed 
her estate that she is now a considerable heiress. 
Now, my dear Sir, do you not think it would be 
a great pity that this young lady, while she is still 
young, with her affections free, should not come 
to England and make acquaintance with her own 
people? I have the honor of knowing Miss Fer- 
rier. I was talking on this subject to her on the 
last occasion of meeting her. Iam happy to in- 
form you that she expressed herself in the kind- 
est manner concerning her unknown cousin, and 
will, I am sure, show her all the attention when 
she comes home that she can desire or expect. 
As for me, I do not disguise the fact that I should 
like to have a young and beautiful girl staying 
with me, partly because it is pleasant to have 
young and pretty faces about one, and partly be- 
cause they make a house attractive and bring 
people about one. Others may hunt for lions; 
it is my principle, my dear Captain Kemyss, that 
men care more for lionesses. When I get my fair 
Creole in my drawing-room I shall not let her go 
in a hurry. 

“As regards matrimonial prospects, you may 
entirely trust me. I will stop the first sign of a 
flirtation in the very bud, unless the man is thor- 
oughly what you have a right to expect. There 
are not so many men of the right kind in this 
town, especially since the terrible blight that has 
fallen upon land-owners ; yet there may be some. 
Of course I know there are many dangers which 
beset a girl of fortune or expectations. London 
is always abounding in penniless adventurers— 
literary men, subalterns, younger sons, and even 


curates—who are longing to marry an heiress |. 


and hang up their hats and sit down idle for life. 
But they shall not get near our Virginie. I will 
surround her, my dear Captain. I will be like a 
hollow square with fixed bayonets, until the right 
man approaches, and then I will be a benevolent 
Fairy. Of course, with a girl of good—almost of 
noble—birth, who has none but good relatives— 
I think I have heard that her mother belongs to 
the House of Desmarets d’Auvergne—who has 
also a great and productive sugar estate—with, 
the Colorel said, a hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds, but perhaps that is too to be true— 
should look very high indeed. ere is nothing 
to which she may not aspire to, though if we 
dream of a coronet we should be sober; our 
thoughts ought not to run higher than an ear! or 
a viscount. However, I will do my best. Char- 
acter, of course, as well as position, should be 
carefully inquired into. 

“T have written honestly to you, because if 
you were really a private friend of my late hus- 
band you must be a man of the world. . I frankly 
think that my offer is a good one, and that in the 
interests of the girl you ought not to refuse it. 
If her mother lives, my invitation will extend to 
her; but, on the whole, I sincerely think it will 
be better that the child should come alone, and 
acquire, by living entirely among English people, 
the ideas, the air, and the tone of English society. 

“‘T hope to have a favorable answer by return 
mail, Iam ready to receive my charge to-mor- 
row, if she can come. If a chaperon can be 
found, the arrival of my ward in person would be 
the most favorable reply possible. 

“T remain, dear Captain Kemyss, 
“Yours, very sincerely, 
“Laura 


The Squire read this frank. and plain-spoken 
letter through twice. The tone of it struck his 
ears, long unfamiliar with the world of fashion, 
discordantly. His ward was to go to London, 
and stand in the matrimonial market with other 
girls, saying, ‘‘ Behold me! I am rich, beautiful, 
young, of gentle birth. I will take a coronet in 
exchange for myself.” Yet the letter was honest ; 
also, the invitation was one which ought not to be 
lightly refused.. It was right that the girl should 
go to England ; it was part of her education. She 
ought, as Mrs. Hallowes suggested, to make the 
acquaintance of her own people; she ought to go 
while yet young, with her affections free. _ And at 
this point he said, with a sigh, “ Poor Tom !” and 
read the letter again. Evidently the letter of a 
woman of society—of the world; and probably a 
woman who would make social capital out of her 
rich young heiress. Yet what harm would that 


do Virginie ? 
At this point he folded the letter and raised his 
eyes. A singular pantomime was on. 


First, his own wife took a letter from Madame 
Ferrier’s hands, and read it. Then both ladies 
and Virginie gazed upon each other in a kind of 
stupor. Then Madame Ferrief held out her arms, 
and the girl fell into her embrace. 

“Child,” murmured the mother, “ean I let thee 
go? Sosoon? So seon?” 

“Sibylle,” said her friend, speaking the lan- 
guage of her youth, “ we must let her go. It is 
for the child’s own good ; we are two simple Cre- 
ole ladies, who have never left the island and 
never shall. But Virginie has English cousins; 
she must visit her father’s country; she should 
learn to love his home. Virginie, child of my 
heart, what sayest thou ?” af 7 

“What can I say?” she replied. “Oh! what 
can I say?” 

“It was thy father’s wish, my dear,” her mo- 
ther went on. ‘He spoke continually of taking 
thee to England when thou wast grandie.” 

“Tt is I,” said her guardian, “who should have 


thought of it. My dear, the time has passed so- | 


swiftly that I forgot you were grown up. I ought 


to have remembered that it was due to you that | 


you should go home for a while—for a while,” he 


repeated. “ We must let you go.” He took her 


hands and bent over her, with his kindly smile. 
“We can not bear to part with you, my dear ; but, 
if your mother consents, we must let you go. May 


I see those letters ?” 


One of them was from Mrs. Hallowes to Ma. 
dame Ferrier, conveying to her the same invita- 
tion as she had made to Captain Kemyss, but in 
different terms. For she said nothing about so. 
ciety or matrimonial projects and ambitions ; but 
dwelt upon the advantage to the young lady of 
seeing England, and spoke of her own as a quiet 
home among a circle of quiet friends; and she 
also dwelt upon the advantages to be derived in 
the a of music, art, and so forth. 

“She must be indeed,” thought the Squire. « 
woman of the “ 

The other letter was from Virginie’s 
cousin, Maude, daughter of Lord Ferrier oo eM 
ter of the man on the veranda who was scowling 
over his letters. It was a very short letter, but 
kindly : 


“Dear Cousin” (she wrote),—“I learn from 
Mrs. Hallowes, one of your guardians, that she 
has invited you to pay a visit to England next 
year. I sincerely hope that your mother may let 
you come, even if she does not herself gecompany 
you. Remember that you have cousins who 
would like to make your acquaintance, 

“Your father was at school with mine, his first 
cousin. I have heard a t deal about you and 
your beautiful country home already from my 
brother, and I assure you that I look forward to 
making your acquaintance with a very great deal 
of pleasure. We spend most of our time at The 
Towers, but generally have two months in Lon- 
don. Wherever we .are, when you are able to 
leave Mrs. Hallowes, come and stay with us, as 
soon as you can. 

“ Your affectionate cousin, 
Mavupe.” 


These were the three letters which fell like so 
many bombs into the peaceful veranda on that 
sunny afternoon. And this it was which, when 
the Professor arrived, was making his host read 
the Home News with eyes which read, indeed, but 
saw not, and turned again to the letter. 

“A coronet,” he murmured; “but why not? 
Poor Tom! Yet, would it have been right—would 
it have been honest—to take advantage of her 
innocence and ignorance before she knows the 
world? Let her go. And Tom must take his 
chance. A poor chance, indeed! Rank against 
rusticity; fashion against fidelity; the lover of 
the town against the sweetheart of the country.” 


Virginie’s cousin, meanwhile, had opened two 
letters. One of them was from his sister. He 
read it hurriedly, and crammed it into his pocket 
as if it made him angry. What it said was this: 


“ Dearest Guy,—I hear from two or three peo- 
ple who know, or ought to know, that our Creole 
cousin is rich, young, and beautiful. Also that 
she has manners which would fit her for any sta- 
tion. And that she is coming home to stay with 
a woman who wants her, I believe, as a help to 
get on in society. The woman, however, is very 
well, and will take the girl to good houses. I have 
taken notice of her for your sake—mind, for your 
sake—and because such a woman may, in certain 
cases, be very useful to you. Now, Guy, be rea- 
sonable. You tell me that you are in desper- 
ate straits. It is now six years, or thereabouts, 
since these desperate straits began. I do not re- 
proach you; but I remind you that you have had, 
not only your own allowance, but all my money, 
and all that she could persuade my father to add. 
He does not know of these straits; if he did he 
would ask you how they are caused. J do know, 
Guy. Again, I do not reproach you. I will even 
go on trying to help you, though I know that ev- 
ery ten-pound note we get for you will only go 
the same way as its predecessor. Now, consider 
carefully. When you were at home last summer 
I caught an heiress and got her here on naar 
for you to meet her. You remember her. 
was not, I own, in the least d beautiful ; nor 
was she clever at all; and I did not expect that 
you would fall im love with her; but she was rich 
and she was amiable, and she was ready to fall 
in love with you. And men in desperate straits 
can not always marry anybody they please. But 
you would not have her, although you were in 
such straits. Now, here is this other girl. Come 
home immediately, on urgent private affairs. 
Come home, if you can, in the same steamer 
with her; make fierce love to her all the way 
home; when she goes to Mrs. Hallowes’s let it 
be with your engaged ring on her finger. When 
you get her money you can pay off your credit- 
ors, even if you only begin a fresh course of mad- 
ness. There, Guy; that is all I can do for you 
at present. I have only to add that the times 
are bad for everybody who has got land, and 
therefore for us. And it is not the least use 
expecting any farther assistance from your fa- 
ther, or from your affectionate sister, Maups.” . 


“Then,” murmured the young man, “how the 
devil is Morgan’s I O U to be taken up?” 

The other letter was written in a less clerkly 
hand, and there were occasional misspellings in 
it. And it wae this letter which made the young 

"/ , Guay,” it n, wi any poli 
or of speech—“ I told 
you that I would let you know from time to time 
what I am doing and how I am doing. Very 


| well, then. I am doing very well. . And so is the © 


boy. He is not like you, I am glad to say, a8 yet; 
in face he takes after me and his grandfather, 
the scene-shifter, who was once a very handsome 
man; and I hope he will never become like you 
in any single respect. And, as I am not quite & 
lady myself, though more so than when you knew 
me, I have got a girl who és a lady to act as his © 
governess andcompanion. By the time the child 

grows up and can compare, I shall, I dare say, 
have become more like a lady, because I do not 
want him ever to be ashamed of his mother. An 
actress I am, and shall remain. Ten pounds 6 
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my gallant Captain, your wife draws. She’s 
lines safe; but nobody knows 
that she’s the Honorable Mrs. Ferrier. Biz is 
first-rate. We have got a piece good for six hun- 
dred nights, and the ghost walks regular. Por- 
traits of your wife are sold wherever she go 
character-portraits, looking in the glass, tying a 
handkerchief round her head, in a riding-habit— 
all sorts—and she gets letters, offers of marriage, 
bouquets, and applause, and everything which the 
heart of an actress can desire. So that she is 
e happy. And the boy is so beautiful that 
she does not so very much repent having fallen 
in vour way. And, as for his rights, why, what- 
ever you do you can’t gamble them away. I do 
not want ever.to see you again, nor to hear from 
you. The Army List will tell me where you are, 
‘hich is all I want to know. And, on the least 
attempt at interference with my boy, we go te 
The Towers—accompanied by our own people, 
the respectable scene-shifter—and we see my 
lord, and we introduce the daughter-in-law and 
the grandchild. It is a good situation, and I 
think I should play it rather well. I remain, 
wife, not at all affectionate, Violet Lovelace 
_it is a swell name, and I found it in the ‘ Court 
Guide’—but it is not so good as my own real 
name, which is, as you very well know, Emily 

errier.”” 

When Captain Ferrier had got through the 
whole of this epistle, which did not take long, he 
fell into a study, in which everything became a 
nocturne —an arrangement in black. He was 
roused by the arrival of the Professor, against 
whom, for some unknown reason, he had con- 
ceived a violent and irrational hatred. He glared 
at him for a moment, and then strode hastily 
away. First he walked along the avenue of palms, 
and when he got to the end of it he swore aloud ; 
then, by way of distraction, he went to the stable 
to look at his horse, and swore again, and if his 
syce had been in the place it would have been bad 
for that poor Indian. But he was not. The man 
was at the moment with the old Witch of Endor 
bargaining for a charm which should slowly poi- 
son a horse, so that no one would suspect what 
was the matter with him, and an honest groom 
- should not get into trouble. The terms of the 
transaction were amicably arranged, and the 
charm, which was to take the form of a little 
something to pour among the oats, was promised, 
on condition that this estimable person should 
pay for it beforehand—because he could write— 
in forged passes, by means of which the old 
woman afterward made much money, and helped 
many of her friends to deceive the police. 

We may here observe that, among the many 
things which once done can not be recalled, per- 
haps the most fatal is such a thing as Guy Fer- 
rier did when he was just twenty-one years of 
age, being then a young gentleman of very heail- 
strong disposition, and fully determined upen 
having all he wanted, at any cost. He had al- 
ways from childhood acted upon this principle, 
and it made him so popular at school, that when 
he left the boys proposed to have fire-works. In 
the army he continued to act on the same settled 
principle, being now quite certain that he de- 
served to have all he wanted; and he was ‘so 
much beloved, therefore, that when it became 
known, directly after the arrival of this mail, tliat 
Ferrier was going home on urgent private affairs 
—presumably the raising of money to pay his 
debts of honor—his brother officers so far sym- 
pathized with him as to give thanks unanimous- 
ly that he was going to enjoy a holiday. It wae 
upon this principle, also, being at the moment 
_ consumed and inflamed with passion, that, at the 

age of twenty-one, he entered secretly into the 

~bonds.of holy wedlock with a certain “‘ young per- 
son” named Emily Hicks. She was quite young, 
extremely pretty, quick, and clever, well able to 
take care of herself, almost uneducated, the 
- daughter of a scene-shifter or “carpenter” and 
“general service” theatrical man, and she was 
just commencing a dramatic career, which now 
promised to be distinctly successful, when this 
thing happened to her. 

The interruption to her professional pursuits 
lasted rather more than a year. She then returned 
to Daddy Perigal, and informed him that for the 
future she should never again speak to her hus- 
band, nor take money from him, nor in any way 
own him; that she should go back to the stage 
in her first-assumed name; but, for the sake of 


quit 


you r 


the child, whom she brought with her, whose, 


rights must be watched, she would assume her 
legal name when the boy should be grown up. 
She therefore returned to the stage under her 
old acting name, and began to work just as hard 
_ as if she were still really Emily Hicks, with her 

future before her, instead of the Hon. Mrs. Fer- 
rier, a woman married and done for. 

As for her husband, he went his own way, and 
contrived, as a rule, to forget her existence, ex- 
cept when he was reminded of it by such a let- 
ter as he had just read, or by his sister’s well- 
meant attempts to find him an heiress, Between 
himself and an heiress there always stood this 
woman and her boy. At first he suffered from 
great apprehensions that she would communicate 
With his own people. As she did not, he gradual- 
ly recovered confidence in her word. He could 
not marry—that was true; but then he did not 
Want to marry. The goddess of Chance was the 
only bride he cared to worship; some day, most 
certainly, if Emily lived and the boy lived, there 
would be a row. Meanwhile, so long as she let 
him alone, he troubled himself little about her. 
When his thoughts were turned upon her by such 
letters as he had just received, he realized how 
bitterly he hated the woman. 

. We are going to have a sad change, Profess- 
or, Said Captain Kemyss. “ Virginie is to leave 
us and to go to England.” 

‘ Virginie will go away?” This was: indeed a 


chan 
_ “Yes; she had another guardian besides m 
Self, though I had almost forgotten it; shots ia: 


‘vited, and we think we ought to let her go: we 


hope it will not be for long. But who knows ? 
who knows ?” 


There were letters, too, for the Professor. 
Among them one which seemed té cause him 
much agitation. 

“Come home at once,” it said, among other 
things. “The longer you stay away, the more 
difficult will it be for you to get what you want. 
Come, and you shall join the ranks of the penniless 
adventurers and make a spoon or spoil a horn.” 

When they met at dinner a certain sadness 
weighed upon their minds. The dinner was si- 
lent ; for now they all knew what was going to 
happen, and that the party would be broken up, 
never, perhaps, all to meet again. Virginie was 
going to England—the child who had grown up 
among them. Why, McLoughlin, McAndrew, and 
the Secretary had seen her every New-Year’s Day, 
and plenty of days between, for seventeen years ; 
they had watched her pass from infancy to child- 


hood ; she grew slowly, before their eyes, from a . 


girl, imperfect, bony, angular, to a woman, per- 
fect, rounded, marvellous. She was the joy of 
the house—the great and chief attraction of Mon 
Désir. There was no one like her in the island. 
And now she was to go. What—what would the 
place be without her? : 

In Palmiste one is accustomed to seeing peo- 
plescome and go. The officers of the garrison, 
naturally, are constantly changing; the Governor 
changes every six years or so; the chiefs of the 
Civil Service are always changing; and partners 
and clerks of mercantile houses are perpetually 
coming out and going home again, to say nothing 
of those who succumb to the extraordinary thirsti- 
ness of the place, and go prematurely to their long 
home. -Therefore, no one was surprised to learn 
that Captain Ferrier was called home on urgent 
private affairs. 

With the Professor it was different; he was 
liked by many; he had been im the colony four 
or five years, and was regarded, though wrongly, 
as a permanent resident. He was an eminently 
cheerful soul; he played a fair hand at whist; 
he had at times a mordant tongue, and was good 
at the repression of those who, in Palmiste or 
elsewhere, endeavor to assert themselves over- 
much ; and he had a great fund of information 
and anecdote, by means of which he could enliven 
the dinner tables of the plain honest Scotch folk 
who mostly make up the civil society of Palmiste. 
It was rumored that he wrote—no one knew what; 
men who had lived with him knew that he pos- 
sessed, hidden away in drawers, a quantity of 
MSS. ; that he had been known to extract one, 
now and then, and to read it for the benefit of 
his friends; so that, when the news fell upon 
them that he too was going, it was felt that bis 
intention was to go home in order to publish 
those MSS. or write more. 4 


The dinner languished. The talk was forced. | 


The Pink Boy told about the gourami fishing ; 
the Padre recounted some of his sufferings on 
the bowlders; and the Professor narrated his 
fruitless chasse of the camerons; but the Squire 
was dejected, the two elder ladies sad, Virginie 
anxious and restless, and Tom downcast. After 
dinner the Squire filled his glass and gave his 
usual New-Year’s toast 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I drink to all friends 
at home. Captain Ferrier, I drink the health of 
his lordship. Major, Professor, McAndrew”— 
he bowec. to each in turn in his kindly and court- 
ly way—“ to you and to yours, here and at home, 
I wish a happy New Year.” 

“It will be a strange New Year to us,” he went 


on, “without our child. Virginie will go, I sup- 


pose, by this next mail; we send her to the keep- 
ing of good hands; we trust—that is, we hope— 
that we shall have her back among us in a year 
or two, when she has shaken off the rustic ways 
of Palmiste and learned the talk of Mayfair. 
But we are not afraid. Our Virginie will not 
forget her old friends ; and, for hostage, we keep 
Madame Ferrier with us.” 

Virginie, who sat on her guardian’ left, seized 
his hand and kissed it, with tears. : 

“As for you, Professor,” went on the old 
planter, “it’s a disgraceful thing that you can’t 
stay with us. You've got enough to live upon— 
what does a book-man want more ? 
the foolishness of fighting; here is a haven of 
rest; and you must needs go back to wringle- 
wrangle among the literary men of London. For 
shame, sir; for shame! Haven’t we been kind 


to you ?” 


From all voices, except the two officers, there. 


came a chorus: 

“Haven’t we been kind enough to you, Pro- 
fessor ?”” 

“Hech, mon! This was the expostulation of 
Sandy McAndrew. He felt at the moment that, 
after the many hundreds of sherry-and-bitters, 
cups of cold tea, brandy-and-sodas, and ver- 
mouths taken by the Professor in the room over 
his office, it was ungrateful in him to go. There 
needed no words. | 7 


“Come with me, Virginie,” said Tom, when he 


‘could get speech of her. She went out with him 


into the night, looking like a white ghost upon 
the dark lawn. 

“T want to say something to you, dear,” said 
Tom, ‘‘ before you go. May I say it to-night?”"~ 

“Yes,Tom. Say what you pléase, and all you 

lease.” 

“It is this, Virginie. You are going to leave 
us. That is quite right. You have rich friends 
in England whom you ought to see. I always 
thought that you would go some day. And you 
are rich yourself. My desr, we have been so 
much together, all day long together, for all these 


years, that we are almost like brother and sister, ; 


are we not?” 
“Go on, Tom,” she said, with a quick percep- 


tion, almost her heart, that they were 


not brothe 


You know. 


“IT am not clever at books,” he continued. 
“The Professor is, but Iam not. And I don’t 
know how to talk about things, like your cousin. 
I am only a Creole, a son of the soil, a sugar- 
— But, Virginie, I want you to believe one 
thing.” 


“T wilf believe anything, Tom, that you tell me. 


to believe.” 

“It is a very simple thing. It is only that I 
love yvou—” 

‘“* But I know you do, Tom.” 

“‘And that I shall always love you, whatever 
you do. I mean—because, of course, whatever 
you do will be right and good, and the best thing 
that ever any girl did—that even if I hear that 
you have accepted some man in England, some 
clever man or some t man, I shall go on lov- 
ing you all the same. I am what I am, Virginie; 
but, whatever happens, good or bad, you will re- 
member, will you not—oh! my dear—that here, 
at Mon Désir, there is one man who loves you al- 
ways?” 

“Oh! Tom,” she said, bursting into tears. 


“Why must I go to England at all?. Yes; you 


all love me; you are all too good to me, And I 
wish it was over, and I was back again, and all 
was going on just thé"sdme as before.” 


This can never be. One of the most cruel | 


things that Time, who is always dragging and 
tearing something from us, does is that he will 
never let pleasant ways remain or renew them- 
selves. He is always destroying. He tramps 
on, always a lusty youth, whose companion, as in 
Watts’s picture, is pale Death, and beneath his 
feet as they go the flowers are trampled down 
and their grace and perfume lost. There may be 
—there should be always to the end—other flow- 
ers before us, but they are not the same. 

And at Mon Désir this is the last of the old 
New Year days when Virginie, the sweet and in- 
nocent child, would be there to meet and greet 
them with her smile and her pretty soft caressing 
ways. i 
“She must go, Tom,” said his father that night, 
“with her affections free.” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied; “I have told her to- 
night that I shall always love her; I thought I 
ought to tell her that before she goes. But she 
will go with her affections quite free, as you say.” 

“Humph!” That was all Captain Kemyss said. 


What he thought was—What will Mrs, Hallowes 


say if Virginie tells her? — 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


FOR YOUNG HEARTS ONLY. 


Ort in the Winter of our lives 
We mourn the Spring’s departed hours, 
And think what joy ’twould be if Age 
As well as Youth could find her flowers; 
But much I doubt were Spring to give 
Some of her blossoms jto December, 
That they would seem as fair and sweet 
As those we lovingly remember. 


For violets blue and daisies white 
In frost and cold would surely shiver, 
And purple iris flags soon droop _ 
If: waving o’er a frozen river; 
And so ’tis better as it is— 
For young hearts only are Spring’s pleasures ; 
We old ones, faith, must be content 
To know that once we shared her treasures. 


MarGARET EYTINGE. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tue results of a street duel in Lano, Texas, in 
which sixty shots were fired, and one man killed, 
one fatally wounded, and three dangerously hurt, 
are deprecated by a newspaper printed not far 
away. “Only fixe shots out of sixty took effect,” 
it says: “ this is not a good record of marksman- 
ship for Texas.” | 


A Mr. Bickel has been designated as the man 
to whom Mr. Keely is to impart the secret of his 
motor, so that it may not be lost in the event of 
the inventor’s death, and Mr. Keely has announced 
that the transfer of information will occupy a 
year. Some of the stockholders have been long- 
er than that trving to learn all about the motor, 
and they would now be glad to sell what they 
have learned for less money than it cost them, 
making no charge for their time. _ 


Apropos of Mr. Nast’s cartoon on the sixteenth 


-page, the following circular, which has been sent 


to the principal employés of the government of 
the United States, will be read with interest: 


“Crvm Service Rerornm Assocration, 4 Ping Srreer, 
New Yoru, June 17, 1882. 

Srr,—We understand that a circular has re- 
cently been sent to you from the Republican a 
sional Committee, asking for contributions toward ¢e- 
fraying the expenses of that committee at the coming 
election. 

‘*We desire to inform you that,-in the opinion of 
counsel, as the members of the committee are officers 
of the United States government, you, as an. office- 
holder, are liable, under Section 6 of Chapter 287 of the 
United States Statutes, 1876 —— to Revised 
Statutes, p. 245), to punishment by fine or removal 
from office, or both, in case Drs subscribe as requested. 
The National Civil Service Reform League proposes to 
bring the matter to the attention of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral and other prosecuting officers of the United States, 
and until their decision is given, we should advise you 


prudently to refrain from complying with the request 


of ‘the cqmmittee.” 


What is kriown among yachtsmen as the “ cut- 
ter craze” is likely to be in some degree checked 
by the splendid performance of the new centre- 
board schooner yacht Montauk in the recent sail- 
ing match of the New York Yacht Club. The 

Vontank’s model was whittled out with apparent 
disregard for “ scientifie principles.” It was gen- 


erally acknowledged that she would be a sea- 


worthy and comfortable'craft to sail.in; but the 
question of speed was little discussed while speak- 
ing of the new-comer. She entered 

not very conspicuous 


| experience in swimmi 


t, and came out | 


with unprecedented honors, having made the 
fastest time ever recorded over the club’s course, 
won the prize for her class, and taken the Bennett 
Cup. The course had been considerably length- 
ened since last-season’s matches were sailed. 
The Montauk appeared to be as good a boat when 
running free as when close-hanled, and her fur- 
ther performances will be watched with interest. 


An Iowa lawyer was fined twenty dollars for 
contempt of court, with the alternative of going 
to jail for twenty days. His legal brethren raised 
that amount for him, which he pocketed, and went 
to jail, saying, “I haven’t had twenty dollars in 
my pocket before for twenty years, and I shall. 
keep it there, with your kind permission.” 


Not long ago a circus visited Springfield, Mas- ~ 


sachusetts, on the day on which a Sunday-school 


- Convention and a pugilistic event also came off 


in that city. It was easy, the Republican inti- 
mates, to distinguish the strangers who came to 
attend the Convention from those who were there 
to witness the boxing match; but both types 
were fully represented in the crowd under the 
circus tent. 


The saddest part of the story of the lost Jean- 
nette is that which tells how De Long and the 


men with him died. ‘A frozen hand of the lead.. 


er, sticking out of the snow as though raised up 
in appeal for aid, told the searchers where three 
of the bodies lay. In the pockets of all were 
pieces of burned skin cut from their furs, of 
which they had been eating. Starving, freezing, 
and almost exhausted, it seems that they had 
kindled small fires, and then actually crawled into 
the flame in the hope of warming themselves, 
Such experiences are almost too terrible to be 
told; but if the story will serve to deter men 
from encountering like perils under equally un- 
favorable conditions, it should not remain untold. 


Boston society intelligence from Chicago is to 
the effect that every woman of the first-nrention- 
ed city who thinks she can write a book will go 
to the Isles of Shoals this summer, and sit all 
day on the rocks, getting inspiration and freckles 
simultaneously. 


Figurative expressions that originate near the 
borders of civilization are often expressive. Thus 
when a young man comes to town, gets very drunk, 
and starts out with a desire to fight, he is described 
as wanting to “ paint the town red.” 


A noteworthy hail-storm is repotted from Du- 


buque, Iowa. The hail-stones were not, so far as 
the report shows, “ about the size of hens’ eggs.” 


It is a new journal of the great Southwest that | 


apologizes to its appreciative readers for being 
obliged to register itself at the post-office as sec- 
ond-class mail matter. 


Because of the character of the Washington 


‘city government and the share that Congress has 


in the control of affairs within the city, it is said 
to be impossible to put up a lamp-post or a street 


| pump without a conflict between the Federal and 


municipal authority. To this situation the in- 
creasing splendors of the City of Magnificent Dis- 
tances are said to be attributable. “The de- 
termination of both parties to ‘stick’ each other 
as deeply in the matter of improvements 4s can 


| be done,” says a writer, “‘ has made Washington 


the most beautiful of cities.” In this general 


’ statement, however, no mention is made of the 


rare facilities afforded under a sort of two-headed 
government for getting contracts to do showy 
work at enormously profitable rates. 


A correspondent of a Southern paper, writing 
from Washington, says that the Republicans in 
the Senate and House are better dressed than the 
Democrats, and have better-kept beards. Anoth- 
er distinguishing feature is that they “look as 
though they had from two to five dollars in 
change in their vest pockets.” 


The Greenback party in Iowa has nominated 
Mr. Door for Governor, and thus hope is awaken- 
ed that at least one prominent Greenbacker is 
susceptible of being shut up. 


Texas Siftings tells of a colored man who was 
sentenced to prison for thirty days. ‘“ Thirty 
days!’ exclaimed the prisoner. ‘“ Look heah, 
boss, you gib me thirty davs las’ winter for de 
same ’fense, when de days was a heap shorter 
dan dey is now. Ain’t yer gwine to ’low de usual 
discount on account ob de signs in de zodiackle »” 
The Court saw the force of tlie argument, and the 


sentence wag amended to twenty days’ imprison-' 


ment. 


An expert in swimming has recently made two 
attempts to swim across the East River in the 
raceway between the New York and Brooklyn 
shores with his ankles pinioned and his wrists 
tied at his back. Knowing that a man’s body 
will float in water if he will be content without. 
striving to keep it partly suspended in air, he 
takes no thought as to how he shall keep from 
sinking, but devotes himself wholly to the task 
of making headway across the swift currents. 
This he strives to accomplish by a fin-like motion 
of his hands from the wrist joint, and by a use of 
his bound feet which is described as being like 
that of a dog-fish’s tail. 
he succeed in reaching the opposite shore and 
winning the wager, but on both occasions he 
seemed likely to be successful, until an exception- 
ally swift tidal current was encountered. Few 
persons, even among those who count themselves 
good swimmers, will care to attempt utilizing his 


performance serves as a of self-confidence 
to week swimmors as well as to the strong. 


In neither attempt did - 


thus fettered, but his — 
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Well, I will after this. 


for me too.” 
Gwe She began to relent. 
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MULTUM-IN PARVO. 
A SERIES OF 
GOOD STORIES, 
WITH NO WASTE OF WORDS. 
Br CHARLES READE, 


Artnor or “Harp Casn,” “Por He 
Pace,” “ Four Pray,” “ Gaunt,” 
“Tur Woman-Hater,” ETO. 


SINGLEHEART, AND DOUBLEFACE. 


A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Mansi began his bibulous career with a 

redeeming quality more common in Russia than 
in England — good-natured in his cups. He 
. chuckled feebly, and. opposed the inertia of mat- 
‘ter only, whilst the dismayed wife pulled him 
‘and pushed him, and at last got him down on the 
little sofa in the shop parlor. Then she whipped 
off his neck-tie, and washed his face in diluted 
lavender water, and put her salts to his nose. 
Being now on his back, he soon went to sleep 
and breathed sonorously, whilst she sat in her 
father’s arm-chair and watched him bitterly and 
sadly. 

At first his hard breathing alarmed her, and 
she sat waiting to avert apoplexy. 

But toward morning sleep overcame her. Then 
daylight coming in with a shoot awakened her, 
and she looked round on the scene. The room 
in disorder, her. husband sleeping off his liquor, 
she in her father’s arm-chair, nut the connubial 


Her first thought was, “Oh, if father could see 
us now this Sabbath morn!” She got up sadly, 
and lighted fires; then went upstairs, washed 
and dressed the little girl, and made her lisp a 
Then, not choosing the daughter to see 
the father in his present condition, she went down 


and waked him, and made him wash his face and , 


tidy himself. He asked for brandy, she looked 
him in the face, and said, “No, not one drop.” 
But he was ill and coaxed her. She gave him a 
table-spoonful, and then ground some coffee and 
gave him a cup hot and strong. | 

She was not a hasty woman, she showed him 
a face grave and sad, but she did not tell him her 
mind. So then he opened the subject himself. 

“ This will be a warning to me.” 

“] hope so,” said she, gravely. ‘ 

“Can't think how I came to be overcome like 
that.” 

“By putting yourself in the way of it. ' If you 
had been helping me at the shop, that needed 


_ your help, it would have been better for you, and 


It is a warning.” 
“Well, James, if you 
take it to heart, I will not be too hard, for where 
is the sense of nagging at a man when he owns 
his fault ? 
Who do you think brought you home?” He 
tried to remember, but could not. “ Well, one 
of them was the last man in Liverpool I would 
have to see you let yourself down so. It was 
Joe Pinder.” 

“T never noticed him. What, was he tight 
too 

“No; if he had been, I wouldn't have minded 
so much. He was sober, and you were—” 

The man did not seize the woman's sentiment. 
He “said, carelessly: ’twas he brought me 
tafe home, was it? He is not half a bad sort, 
then.” 

Sarah stared at this plain straightforward view 
of her old lover’s conduct. She had a greater 


desire to be just than most women have, but she | 


labored under feminine disabilities. She was si- 
lent, and weighed Manseil’s view of the matter, 
but came back to her own. “I do hope,” said 
she, “ vou will never be 60 overtook again—think 
of your child—but if you are, oh! pray don’t 
come home on that man’s arm. I'd crawl home 
on all fours sooner if I was you.” 

“All right,” said he, vaguely. Then she took 
this opportunity to beg him to go to church with 
her that morning. Hitherto he had always de- 
clined, but now he consented almost eagerly. He 
clutchéd at a composition, He said, “ Sally, them 
that sin must suffer.” The fact is, he expected 
to hear his conduct denounced from the pulpit. 
Catch the pulpit doing anything of the kind! 
The pulpit is not practical, and meddles little 
_with immorality as it is, and rarely gives ten con- 


secutive minutes to that. particular vice, which 


overruns the land. James Mansell sat under a 
drizzle of thin generalities, and came home com- 
placent. 
His wife was pleased with him, and still more 
when he took her and Lucy for a walk in the 
evening, and théy carried the child by turns. 
After this the man kept within bounds; he 
soaked, but could’ always walk home. To be 


sure, he began to diffuse moderate inebriety over | 


the whole week. This caused the good wife 
great distress of mind, and led to practical re- 
sults that alarmed the mother and the woman of 
business. Mansell was still the first grainer in 
the place, and the tradesmen would have employ- 
ed him by preference if he could have been re- 
lied on to finish his jobs. But he was so uncer- 
tain: he would go to dinner, and stop at a public- 
house ; would appoint an hour to commence, and 
be at a public-house. He tired out one good cus- 
tomer after another. The joint income declined 
in consequence, and, as generally happens, their 
expenses increased, for Mrs. Mansell, getting no 
help from her husband, was obliged to take a 
servant. 

Often in the evening she would close her shop 
early, leave her child under strict charge of the 


But, oh, James, I am so mortified! | 


girl, and go to some public-house, and there coax 
and remonstrate, and get him away at last. i 
With all this, she was as true as steel to him. 


| She never was known to admit he was a drunk- 


ard. The most she would acknowledge to angry 
tradesmen, and that somewhat haughtily, was 
that he took a drop now and then to put away 
the smell of the paint. 

But in private she was not so easy. She ex- 
postulated, she remonstrated, she reproached, and 
sometimes she lost heart, and wept bitterly at his 
behavior. 

All this had its effect. The invectives galled 


1 Mr. Mansell’s vanity; the tears bored him; the 


total made him sullen, and alienated his affection. 
The injured party forgave freely; not so the 
wrong-doer. . As he never hit her—which is a 
vent—this gracious person began to hate her. 
But her love remained as invincible as his vice. 


Deborah’s husband died suddenly of apoplexy. 
Sarah dared not go to comfort her, and would not 
tell the reason. She begged the mourner to come 
to her. 

Deborah came, and the sisters rocked together, 

country fashion, crying; though such different 
characters, they had a true affection for each 
other. 
By-and-by Deborah told her, with another burst 
of grief, her husband had left her nothing but 
debt. She was next door to a beggar. 
“ Not while I live,” was the quiet reply. ‘Stay 
with me for good, that is all.” The servant was 
discharged at Deborah’s request: she said she 
must work hard or die of grief. Accordingly she 
went about crying, but working, and all the steel 
things began to shine and the brass to glitter, be- 
cause there was a bereaved widow in the house. 

This was a great comfort in every way to Sarah ; 
she could leave the house with more confidence 
when her beloved had to be dragged away from 
liquid ruin, and also it did her good to sympathize 
with her bereaved sister. She forbore at that 
time to tell Deborah her own trouble; and this 
trait indicates, I think, the depth of her character. 

As for Deborah, she soon cried herself out, and 
one afternoon Sarah heard her laughing with the 
baker’s man, laughing from the chest, as voung 
ladies are ordered to sing (but forbidden by Sir 
Corset), and an octave lower than she had ever 
spoken upstairs since she came. 

Sarah was surprised, and almost shocked at 
first. But she said to herself, “‘ Poor Deb, she is 
as light-hearted as ever; and why should she 


break her heart for him? he wouldn’t for her.” 


By-and-by Deborah used to leave the house 
when her work was done, if Sarah staid at home. 
She could not read, so she must walk and she 
must talk. She had not read a single book this 
five years; but her powers of conversation were 
developed. She had sold country produce in two 
markets weekly, and picked up plenty of country 
proverbs and market chaff. 

She soon took to visiting all her old acquaint- 
ances in the place, and talked nineteen to the 
dozen, and here observe a phenomenon. Her 
whole vocabulary was about nine hundred words, 
whereas you and I know ten thousand and more, 
‘yet she would ring a triple bob major on that 
small vocabulary, and talk learned us to a stand- 
still. As her talk was all gossip, she soon knew 
more about the Mansells than they knew them- 
selves, and heard that Mansell drank and lived 
upon his wife. 

This gave her honest concern. Now she held 
the clew to Sarah’s absences and frequent return 
with her husband in charge and inarticulate. 
She did not blurt it out to her sister, nor was she 
angry at her want of confidence. She knew Sa- 
rah’s character, and rather admired her for not 
exposing her man to any human creature. Still, 
when she did know it, she threw out so many 
hints one after another that Sarah, who, poor 
soul, yearned for sympathy, made at last a par- 
tial disclosure, with many a sigh. 

Deborah made light of it, and hoped it was only 
for a time, and after all Sarah was glad she knew, 
for Deborah’s tongue was not in reality so loose 
as it was fluent. She could chatter without any 
appearance of reserve, and yet be as close as wax. 
She brought home to Sarah all she heard, but 
she never told anything out of the house. 

One day she said to Sarah, “Do you know a 
man called Varney—Dick Varney?” Sarah said 
she had never heard his name. 

“ “Then,” said Deborah, “ you ought to know 
im.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because when you know your enemy you can 
look out for him, and he is your enemy after a 
manner, for "tis he that leads your husband 
astray, so that young man said.”’ 

“What young man ?” 

“I think his name is Spencer, and somebody 
called him Joe; he was a good-looking chap any- 
way. I suppose he was a friend of Jemmy Man- 
sell’s. Somebody did praise you for a good daugh- 
ter and a good wife, but one that had made a 
bad bargain ; then that was the signal for each to 
have a fling at Jemmy Mansell. Never you mind 
what they said. This handsome chap stood up 
for him, and said the man was a first-rate work- 
man, and meant no harm, but he had got a tempt- 
er, this Dick Varney. So then I told the young 
chap who I was, and he seemed quite pleased 
like, and said he had heard of me. Of course 
what he said I stood by; I said there couldn’t be 
a better husband or a better man—bar drink— 
than James Mansell.” | 

Sarah thanked her, but said, “Oh! that we 
should come to be talked of !”’ 

“ Everybody és, within walls,” said . Deborah, 
“and them that listens learns. By the same to- 
aken you keep your eye on that Varney.” 

“How can I? I don’t know him.” 

“No more you do, and what a stupid I must 
be not to ask that good-looking chap more about 
<* 1 wonder who he is; I will ask James.” 


“ Why not ?” 

“Describe him to me.” 

“Well, he is tall and broad-shouldered, and 
has light hair, and dark gray eyes like jewels, and 
teeth as white as milk, and a gentle, pleasant 
way ; looks a bit sad, he does, as if he had been 
crossed in love, but that is not likely—no woman 
would be such a fool that. had eyes in her head. 
Then he was very clean and neat, like a man that 
respected hisself, and lowered his voice a bit to 
speak toa woman. There’s a duck !” 

Sarah looked a little surprised at this ardent 
description. , However, she reflected, and, I sup- 
pose, she thought there must be some truth in it, 
though it had not struck her. Then she said, 
carelessly, ‘“‘ What was his business ?” 

“TI think he was in the same way as James 
himself.” 

“ Was his name Pinder ?—Joseph Pinder ®” 

“That, or something. The name was new to 
me, but Joseph for certain.” 

“Well, if it is Joseph Pinder, I will ask you 
not to make acquaintance with him. You seem 
to be making acquaintances very fast for a wo- 
man in your condition.” 

“My eondition,” said Deborah. ‘ Why, that 
is where it is—I can’t bear to think. I must 
work or talk. It is very unkind of you to cast 
my condition in my teeth.” 

“I didn’t mean to, Deb. There, forgive me.” 

“ With all my heart—you have got your own 
trouble. Only give me a reason why am I not to 
speak to this Joseph—such an outlandish name, 
this—handsome Joe.” 

“‘ Well, then, one reason is, he courted me after 
a fashion.” 

“Oh,la! Is that where the shoe pinches ?” 

“We used to walk together like two children 
till my man came; then they quarrelled, and that 
Pinder beat him, and I can’t forgive it, and the 
first night James was quite overtaken with liquor, 
Pinder brought him home, and it was like a knife 
in my heart.” 

“ Poor Sally ! you saw you had chosen the wrong 
one.” 

“Chosen the wrong one!” cried Sarah, con- 
temptuously. “I wouldn’t give my James’s lit- 
tle finger, drunk or sober, for a thousand Joseph 
Pinders. There, it is no use talking to you. You 
don’t understand a word I say. Anyway, I do 
beg of you not to make acquaintance with the 
man, nor let him know what passes in this house.” 

“ Why, of course not, Sally, if you say the word. 
What is the man to me? Your will is my plea- 
sure, and your word my law.” 

This, from an elder sister, merited an embrace, 
and it received a very tender one. 

At last it came to this, that nobody in the town 
who knew James Mansell would employ him. 

Instead of contributing his share, he lived en- 
tirely on his wife, at home aud abroad; and he 
lived ill, So the house was divided against itself. 
The husband, the bread-winner in theory, was 
doing all he could to ruin the family; two brave 
women were fighting tooth and nail to save it. 
They were losing ground a little, and that alarm- 
ed Sarah terribly, but then she had a reserve: 
sixty pounds hidden in an iron box, with a good 
key. She never told her husband of this. She 
hid it for his good. The box was a small one, 
but she had it fastened with strong iron clamps 
to the wall, and she kept salables before it to 
hide it. 

Mansell’s extravagance she fed from the till, 
not without comments, grave and sorrowful, not 
bitter; yet they imbittered him. The man’s van- 
ity was prodigious; it equalled his demerit. 

Whilst the brave wife and mother was thus 
battling with undeserved adversity, she received 
a new. alarm. 


Being single-handed in the shop, it was her ° 


way to prepare, with Deborah’s assistance, weigh- 
ed and marked packets of sugar, tea, soda, and 
other things; and one evening they had taken a 
lump of Irish butter out of the tub and weighed 
five pounds, and left it on a slab. Early in the 
morning a customer came for a pound. This 
was weighed off, and left so small a residue that 
Mrs. Mansell weighed it, and found there was only 
one pound and a half left. 

She could hardly believe her senses at first, but 
the weight was clear. She asked Deborah, with 
assumed carelessness, how mitich butter they had 
weighed out last night. Deborah replied, without 
hesitation, Five pounds.” 

After that day she looked more closely into 
the stock, and she detected losses and diminu- 
tions. One day aslice off a side of bacon ; anoth- 
er, a tin of preseryed meat; in short, a system of 
pilfering. She shrank from the idea of theft, if 
it could be accounted for in any other way. She 
thought it just possible, though not likely, that 
Deborah had made free with these things for 
the use of the house. She told her what she 
had discovered, and asked her as delicately as 
possible whether she ever came to the shop for 
anything that was wanted in her kitchen. 


Deborah went off like a woman of gunpowder, | 


cross-examined by a torch. ‘Me take anything 
out of your shop for my kitchen !” 

“Well, ’tis my kitchen and all—’twould only 
be from Peter to Paul.” 

_The other was-not to be pacified so. ‘ Me 
take what does not belong to me! Qh, have I 
lived to be suspected by my own sister? I'd cut 
off this arm sooner than I would steal with this 
hand. I never wronged a creature of a farthing 
or a farthing’s worth in all my life. Send me 
home. Send me to the work-house. Iam not fit 
to be trusted, and so many things about. Oh! 
oh! oh! oh!” and down she sat and rocked. 

“There! there! there!” cried Sarah, coming 
swiftly and sitting beside her. “‘ Now where would 


have been the harm if you had taken things for | 


our own use? And oughtn’t I to ask you before 
I suspected something worse? Oh, Deborah, 
haven’t I trouble enough that must cry and 
set me off too? Oh! oh! You might think a lit- 
tle of me as well as yourself. Is it nothing to 


you that Iam robbed and all? Haven't I trou- 
ble enough without that? There, give over— 
that’s a dear, and I'll give you a new print this 
very day.” 

Deborah dried up directly and, her sentiments 
shifted like the wind. “I wish I had them that 
rob you,” said she, and she extended her great, 
long, powerful arm formidably. 

“We must watch day and night, dear,” said 
Mrs. Mansell, gloomily, and with a weary air, and 
she took it all to heart, even the pain she had 
given Deborah, whose mind was like running wa- 
ter, and retained no trace of the dialogue in ten 
minutes. Not so the deeper nature. Mrs. Man- 
sell brooded over it all, and when the shop was 
shut, she sat in the parlor—sat and suffered. 
James Mansell was out as usual. She sat and 
looked at Lucy, and wondered what would be her 


| own fate and her child's at the end of this des- 


perate struggle. She became hysterical, a rare 
thing with her, and Deborah found her trembling 


_all over where she sat, and quite shaken. She 


was despondent and exasperated by turns. She 
had twitches all over her body, and hot tears ran 
out of her eyes. 

It was a woman’s breakdown, and Deborah, 
who knew the female constitution, just sat beside 
her and held her hand. Sarah clung to this 
hand, and clutched it evéry now and then con- 
vulsively. She spoke in broken sentences. “Too 
many things against me; drunkenness here; 
theft there. It will end in the work-house! How 
else can it end? I’m glad father’s dead. Poor 
father! Have I lived to say that?” The talka- 
tive Deborah said never a word, so Sarah began 
to calm down by degrees with gentle sighs and 
tremors. 

Unluckily, before she was quite calm, Mansell 
knocked at the door. Sarah could tell his knock, 
or his footstep, or any sound he made in a mo- 
ment. Her face beamed. It was early for him. 
He was sober, and she could tell him of this new 
trouble. 

Deborah ran to let him in. Sarah stood up 
smiling to welcome him. 

He blundered into the room, beastly drunk, 
neckcloth loose, eyes blood-shot; he could just. 
keep on his legs. 

Sarah caught up her child with the strength of 
a lioness, flung one full and fiery look of horror 
and disgust right in her husband's face, then 
rushed majestically from the room, carrying her 
child across her arms. 

Drunk as he was, the brute staggered under 
this tremendous glance and eloquent rush. He 


-blundered against the mantel-piece,:and hung his 


head. 

Deborah set her arms akimbo. ‘ You've done 
this once too often,” she said, grimly, and her 
eyes glittered at him wickedly. 

““Mind your own business,” said he. “ Why 
did she run away from me like that ?” 

“* Because of the child, you may be sure. There, 
don’t let us quarrel. Will you have your supper, 
now you are here ?” 

“T don’t want my supper; I want my wife. 
You go and fetch her directly.”” He was excited, 
and Deborah, determined to keep the peace, took 
his message to Sarah in.Lucy’s bedroom, 

Sarah was shaking all over, and refused to 
come. ‘I dare not,” said she. ‘1 am in such 
a state I feel I might say or do something I 
should rue afterward, for I love him. Would to 
God I had never seen him, but I love him. Go 
you and pacify him. I shall sleep here beside 
my child.” 

Deborah went down, and found Mansell in the 
arm-chair, looking spiteful. She told him Sarah 
was not well. She could not come down. 

“Humbug!” roared James Mansell; “she is 
shamming. I'll go and fetch her down,” and he 
bounced up. Deborah whipped before the door. 
“Stand out of my way,” said he, loftily, and came 
blundering at her. She pinned him directly by 
the collar with both hands, shook him to and fro 
as a dog does a rat, then put both hands sudden- 
ly to his breast, made a grand rush forward with 
him, and with the double power of her loins and 
her great long arms, shot him all across the room 
into the arm-chair with such an impetus that the 


‘chair went crashing against the wall, and the 


man in it head down, feet up. 

Mr. Mansell stared dumfoundered at first. He 
thought some supernatural power had disposed 
of him. He did not allow for suddenness, and 
was not aware that pulling and pushing go by 
weight, and that strapping Deborah, without an 
ounce of fat, weighed two stone more than he 
did, owing to certain laws. of construction not 
worth particularizing @ la francaise. 

“T never lay my hand on a woman,” said he, 
moodily. 

“I'm not so nice,” replied Deborah, erect, with 
her fists upon her hips. “I can lay my hands 
on a man—for his good. I’ve had that much to 


| do afore now, and I never found one could mas- 


ter me, bar hitting, which I call that cowardly.” 

Then, as time was up for a change of senti- 
ment—eighty whole. seconds—she shifted to 
friendly advice. 

Jemmy, my man,” said she, “ women are cu- 
rious creatures. They are not themselves at 
times. Our Sally has got the nerves. She might 
fling a knife at you if you tormented her just 
now, sobbing over her child. Take my advice, 
now, that is a friend to both of you. Let her 
a-be. If you don’t upset her no more to-night, 
which I declare you sha’n’t, she’ll be as sweet as 
honey in the morning.” 

“She may,” said Mansell, sullenly, “ but I shall 
not. If she lies away from me to-night, I'll lie 
away from her a year or more, mind that.” 

“Where? In the union ?” 

“No. That is as much as to say she keeps me.”’ 

“And doesn’t she? Where does the money 
come from you spend in drink ?” 

“T have got an offer of work.” 

“Work? It isn’t under your skin.” 

“Not here, but this is in America. Such work 
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as mine is paid out there, and I can make my 
fortune, po not have it flung in my face I’m 
living on a woman.” 

Deborah did not think this gasconade worth 
replying to. She suggested repose as the best 
thing for him after the hard work he had gone 
through, lifting mugs and quarterns all the way 
from the counter to his teeth. With much trou- 
ble she got him up the stairs, and took off his 


‘neckeloth and loosened his shirt collar. Then 


she retired for a reasonable time, and when he 
was in bed came and took awav the candle from 
him as she would from a child. He called to 


her. 


“Hear my last word.” 
“ No such luck,” said she, dryly. * 
“ Hold your tongue.” 


“ If I hold my tongue I shall slobber my teeth.” 

“Can you listen a moment ?” 

“If I hold my breath.” 

“Then mind this. If she leaves me like this, 
I'll leave her. I won’t be taken up and put down 
by any woman.” 

“]’]l tell her, my man,” said she, to quiet him ; 
then took away his candle, and went down-stairs 
to her own room, for she slept on the kitchen 
floor. She seized a feather-bed, lugged it up the 
stairs, and made up a bed on the floor for Sarah. 
“He is all right,” said she, and not a word more. 
Then she went down-stairs, and put her red hair 
in curl-papers—for she was flirting all round 
(No. 1 had been dead six months)—and slept like 
a stone upon a hard mattress, not harder than 
her own healthy limbs. . 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 
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AS THE WIND BLOWS. 


Tue wind blows north, the wind blows south, 
The wind blows east and west: aa 
No matter how the free wind blow, 
Some ship find it best ; 
Some one out on the wide, wide sea 
Shouts with a happy air, 
‘‘Ho! shipmates, ho! set all the sails, 
The wind is blowing fair !”’ 


One ship sails out into the east, 
Another to the west ; 
One has to struggle fierce and hard, 
By winds and waves oppressed— 
Under bare masts, to to and fro, 
By rain and salt spray wet— 
The other flies before the gale 
With all her white sails set. 


‘““O Wind, O Wind, why dost thou blow, 
And out to ocean roar 

When I would steer my little bark 
Toward somé pleasant shore? 

What honor will it be to thee 
If down eath the wave 

My simple craft and I shall find 
A cold, forgotten grave ?’’ 

“© foolish one, why wilt thou stee 
Against the mighty gale? | 

There are.ten thousand ships afloat 
Besides thy tiny sail. 

If thou would float o’er pleasant seas, 

ppose my will no more: 

When I blow shoreward, then do thou 

Sail also to the shore. 


“Yet if thy will with mine must strive, 
Do then the best thou can; 
Against:my might set all thy skill, 
And fight me like a man. 
Stand by the wheel, steer steadily, 
Keep watch above, below: 
Such hearts will make the ports they seek, 
No matter what winds blow.”’ 
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-CHAPTER VIII. 
LADY GRANT. 


Ir is literally true that the tongue will itch with 
a desire to tell a secret... Miss Altifiorla’s tongue 
did itch. But upon the whole she endured her 
suffering, and kept her promise. She did not say 
a word in Mr. Western’s hearing which led to Sir 
Francis Geraldine as a topic of conversation. But 
in reward for this she exacted from Mrs. Western 
an undertaking to keep her at Durton Lodge for 
a fortnight, The bargain was not exactly struck 
in those words, but it was so made that Mrs. 
Western understood how great was the price she 
paid, and how valuable the article which she re- 
ceived in return. “A fortnight!” Mr. Western 
said, when his wife told him of the promise she 
had made. “I thought that three days would 
have been too much for you.” 

“Three hours are too much—as interrupting 
our happiness. But as she is here, and as we 
have been very intimate for many years, and as 
she herself has named the time, I have not liked 
to contradict her.” 

“So be it. She will interfere much more with 
you than with me, and I suppose that the coming 
will not be frequently repeated.” 

_ Two days after this another guest proposed to 
visit them. But this was only for two nights, 
and her coming had in fact been expected from 
a period before the marriage. Lady Grant was 
Mr. Western’s younger sister, and the person of 
whom in all the world he seemed to think the 
most. Indeed, he had assured his wife that next 
to herself she was the nearest and the dearest to 
him. She was a widow, and went but little into 
Society. According to his account, she was clev- 
er, agreeable, and beautiful. She lived altogeth- 
er in Scotland, where her time was devoted to 
her children, and was now coming up to England 
chiefly with the purpose of seeing her brother’s 
wife. She was to be at Durton Lodge now only 


for a couple of nights, and then to return and re- 
main with the purpose of taking them 


with her back to Scotland. Of Lady Grant Ce- 
cilia had become much afraid, as thinking it more 
than probable that her secret might be known. 


| But it seemed that as yet Lady Grant knew no- 


es of it. She corresponded frequently with 
her brother, and, as far as Cecilia could tell, the 
subject had not yet been mentioned between 
them. Could it be possible that all this time the 
secret was known to her husband and to her hus- 
band’s sister? If so, his silence to her was-al- 
most cruel, 

Up to the morning of her coming, Miss Altifi- 


| orla had certainly kept her promise. She had 


kept her promise, though there had been twenty 


| little openings as to which it would have been 


so easy for her to lead the way to the matter as 
to which her tongue longed to be speaking. 
When any mention was made of baronets, either 
married or unmarried, of former lovers, of broken 
vows, or of second engagements, Miss Altifiorla 
would look with a meaning glance at her host- 
ess. But of these glances Cecilia would appar- 
‘ently take no heed. She had soon got to know 
that Miss Altifiorla’s promise would be kept, un- 
less she were led by some other person into an 
indirect breach of it. Cecilia’s life during the 
period was one of great agony. But still she en- 
dured it without allowing her husband to perceive 
that it was so. 

Now, on the coming of Lady Grant, what steps 
should she take? Should she ask her friend to 
be silent also to this second person, or should she 
presume the promise to be so extended? She 
could not bring herself to make a second re. 
quest. The task of doing so was too ponderous. 
Miss Altifiorla’s manner of receiving the request 
made it such a burden that she could not submit 
herself to it. The woman looked at her and 
spoke to her in a manner which she was obliged 
to endure without seeming to endure aught that 
was unnatural. She looked back to her own 
struggles during that evening in the bedroom, 
and could see the woman as she sat struggling, 
in her pale pink dressing-gown, to escape from 
the necessity of promising. She could not have 
another such scene as that. But she thought that 
perhaps with one added word the promise might 
be made to suffice. 

When they were alone altogether Miss Altifi- 
orla would constantly refer to the Geraldine af- 
fair. This was to be expected and to bé en- 
dured. There would come an end to the fort- 
night, and the woman would be gone. ‘“ Do you 
think that Lady Grant knows?” she said, in the 
whisper that had become usual to her on such 
occasions. 

“‘T am sure she knows nothing about it,” said 
Cecilia. 

‘“‘How can you be sure? You do not know 
her, and have never seen her. It will be very 
odd if she has not heard.” 

“At any rate, nothing need be said to her in 
this house. No hint need be made to her either 
by you or me.” : 

‘“‘T think she must have heard it. I happen to 
know that she has a great correspondence. Laws! 
when you think of who Sir Francis is, and of the 
manner in which he lives, it is almost impossible 
to conceive that a person should not have heard 
of it.” 

“ We need not tell her.” 

“You are quite safe with me. I have given 
you my word, and that ought to be enough. No- 
body could have been more studious to avoid the 
matter—though indeed it has sometimes been 
difficult. And then there has been my feeling of 
doubt whether my duty ought not to make me 
divulge it.” There was something in this which 
was peculiarly painful to Cecilia. The duty of 
this woman to her husband, to him whom she 
loved so truly, to him with whom it was in the 
very core of her heart to have everything in com- 
mon! Francesca Altifiorla to speak of her duty 
to him! But even this had to be borne. “In- 
deed, I feel every day that I am staying here that 
I am sacrificing duty to friendship.” Oh, into 
what trouble had she fallen without any sin of 
her own, as she told herself—without, at least, 
any great sin. When was the moment at which 
she ought to have told the story? She thought 
that she could remember the exact moment: when 
he had come back to her for her answer at the 
end of that week. And then she had not told 
him, simply from her dislike to repeat back to 
him the story which she had heard from himself, 

Lady Grant came, and nothing could be sweet- 
er or more gracious than the meeting. Miss Al- 
tifiorla was not there, and the two ladies, in the 
presence of the husband and brother, received 
each other with that quick intimacy and immedi- 
ate loving friendship which it is given only ‘to 
women to entertain. Lady Grant was ten years 
the senior, and a widow, and had that air of liv- 
ing through the evening of her life, instead of 
still enjoying the morning, which is peculiar to 
widows who have loved their husbands. She was 
very lovely, even in her mitigated widow’s weeds, 
with a tall figure, and oval pale face, rather thin, 
but not meagre or attenuated.- And Cecilia 
thought that she saw in her a determination to 
love her, and she on her side at once determined 
that she would return Lady Grant’s affection. 
But not for that reason was her secret to be 
known. She looked on Lady Grant as one whom 
she would so willingly have made her friend in 
all things, but still as one whom, as to that sin- 
gle matter, she could not but regard as her en- 


‘ 


emy. 
They sat together for a couple of hours before 


dinner, and then at night there was another sit- | 


ting, from which Miss Altifiorla was again banish- 
ed. And there were some joking questions ask- 
ed and answers given as to Miss Altifiorla’s pre- 
sence. There was a something in the manner 
and gait of Lady Grant which made Cecilia al- 
most ashamed of her Exeter friend. It was not 
that Miss Altifiorla was ignorant, or unladylike, 
or ill-dressed ; but that she knew her friend too 
well, Miss Altifiorla was little and mean, where- 


as Cecilia was ready to accept her sister-in-law as 
great and noble. Miss Altifiorla was not there- 
fore spoken of in the highest terms, and the 
mode of her coming to Durton Lodge without an 
invitation was subjected to some little ridicule. 

But Mrs. Western when she went to her room 
was comforted at any ratetn thinking that Lady 
Grant did not know her secret. How poor must 
have been her state of comfort may be judged 
from the fact that this could add to it. On the 
following morning they met at breakfast, and all 
went well. But Lady Grant could not but notice 
that the young ladv from Devnoshire seemed to 
exercise an authority incommensurate with the 
tone in which she had been described. The day 
passed bv happily enough, and Cecilia was strong 
in hope that Lady Grant might take her depart- 
ure without a reference to her one subject of 
sorrow. | 

That night, however, her comfort, such as it 
was, was brought to an end. As they were sit- 
ting together in Lady Grant’s bedroom, Cecilia’s 
ears were suddenly wounded by the mention of 
the name of Sir Francis Geraldine. In her im- 
mediate agony she could hardly tell how it oc- 
curred, but she was rapidly asked a question as 
to her former engagement. In the asking of it 
there was nothing rough, nothing unkind, nothing 
intended to wound, nothing to show a feeling that 
it should not be so: but the question had been 
asked. There was the fact that Lady Grant knew 
the whole story. 

But there was the fact also that her husband 
did not know it, or else that other fact, which 
she would have given the world to know to be a 
fact, that he knew it, and had willingly held his 
peace respecting it, even to his sister. If that 
could be so, then she could be happy; if that 
could be so—if she could know that it was so— 
then could she afford to despise Miss Altifiorla 
and her tyranny. But though the word had been 
not yet a moment uttered, she could not at first 
remember how it had been said. There was sim- 
ply the knowledge that the name of Sir Francis 
Geraldine had been used, and that it had been 
declared that she had been engaged to him. Up 
to this moment she had been very brave, and 
very powerful too, over herself. Up to this she 
had never betrayed herself.- But now her cour- 
age gave way, the color came to her eheeks and 
forehead and neck, and then passed rapidly away, 
and she betrayed herself. ‘* Does not he know 
it?” asked Lady Grant. As she said the words, 
she put out her hand and pressed Cecilia’s in her 
own, and the tone of her voice was loving and 
friendly and sisterly. Though there was reproach 
in it, it was not half so bitter as that which Ce- 
cilia was constantly addressing to herself. The 
reproach was in her ears, and not in Lady Grant’s 
voice. But the words were repeated before Ce- 
cilia could answer them. “ Does not he know it?” 

All her hope was thus abolished. Almost from 
the moment of Lady Grant’s coming into the 


honse she had taught herself to think that he: 


must know it. It was impossible that the two 
should be ignorant, and impossible also, as she 
thought, that the sister should know it and that 
he should not. But all that was now at an end. 
It was necessary that she should answer her sis- 
ter’s question, and yet so difficult to find words in 
which to do so. She attempted to speak, but 
the word would not come. Even the one word 
‘“No’’ would not form itself on her lips. She 
fell upon her knees, and burying her face in 
Ladv Grant’s lap, thus told her secret. 

“He has never heard of it?” again asked 
Lady Grant. ‘‘Oh, my dear! that should not 
have been so—must not be so.” 

“Tf I could tell you! If I could tell you!” 

“Tell me what? I am sure there is nothing 
for you to tell which you need blush to speak.” 

“No, no. Nothing, nothing.” 

“Then why should he not know? Why should 
he not have known? Cecilia, you will tell him 
to-night before he goes to his rest ?” 

“No, no. Not to-night. It is impossible. I 
must wait till that woman has gone.” 

“ Miss Altifiorla knows it ?” 

“ Oh yes.” 

“She knows, too, that he does not know it?” 
This question Cecilia answered only by some 
sign. “I fancied that it might be so. I thought 
that there was something between you which had 
been kept from him. Why, why have you been 
—shall I say so foolish ?” 

“ Yes — yes—yes; foolish—oh yes! But it 
has been only that. There is nothing, nothing 
that is not known to all the world. The marvel 
is that he should not have known it. It was in 
all the newspapers. But he never thinks of tri- 
fles such as that.” 

“ But why did you keep it from him ?” 

“Shall I tell you? You know the story of his 
own engagement.”’ 

“To Miss Tremenhere? Oh yes, I know the 

” 


_ And how badly she behaved to him, receiving 
the attention of another man, absolutely while she 
was engaged to him.” 

“She was very pretty, but a flighty, inconstant 
little girl. I felt that George had had a great 
escape.” 

“ But such was the story. Well, he told it 
me. He told it before he had thought of me. 
We were together, and had become intimate ; and 


out of the full heart the mouth speaks.” 


“ I can understand that he should have told it 
“He did not think of loving me then. Well, 
he told me his story, but I kept mine to myself.” 

“That was natural—then.” 

“But when he came to me with the other sto- 
ry, an@ asked me to love him, was I to give him 
back his own tale, and tell him the same thing of 
myself? I too have had a lover, and I have— 
jilted him, if you please to c@il it so. Was I to 
tell him that ?” 

“It would hardly have been true, I think.” 

“Tt would have true—true to the letter,” 


a 


said Cecilia, determined that Sir Francis Geral- - 


dine’s lie should not prevail at this moment. “I 


had done to Sir Francis just what the girl had ~ 


done to your brother. I was guided by other 
motives, and had, I think, behaved properly. Was 
I to tell it to him then ?”’ 

“Why not?” 

-“His own story back again? I could not do 
it, and then, after that, from time to time, the oc- 
casions have gone by. Words have been said by 
him which have made it impossible. Twenty 
times I have determined to do it, and twenty 
times the opportunity has been lost. I was 


obliged to tell this woman not to mention it in . 


his presence.” 

“He must know it.” 

“I wish he did.” 

“He is a man who will not bear to be kept in 
the dark on such a question.” 

“T know it. I have read his character, and I 
know it.” - 

“You can not know him as I do,” said Lady 
Grant. ‘“ Though you are his wife, you have not 
been so long enough to know him; how true he 
is, how affectionate, how honest, but yet how jea- 
lous! Were I to sav fhat he is unforgiving, I 
should belie him. Without ‘many thoughts, he 
could forgive the man who had robbed him of 
his fortune or his health. But it is hard for him 
to forgive that which he considers to be an of- 
fense against his self-love.” 

“T know it-all.” 

“The longer he is kept in the dark, the deeper 
will be the wound. Of such a man it is impossi- 
ble to say what he suspects. He will not think 
that vou have loved him the less, or that you are 
less true to him ; but there will be something that 
will rankle, and which he will not endeavor to 
define. He is the noblest man on earth, and the 
most generous—till he be offended. But then he 
is the most bitter.” 


“You describe his character just as I have - 


read it.” 

“If it be so, you must be careful that he learn 
this from yourself, and not from others. If it 
come from you, he will be angry that it has come 
so late. But his anger will pass by, and he will 
forgive you. But if he hear it from the world 
at large, if it be told of you and not by you, then 
I can understand that his wrath should be very 

at.’ 

““Why has he not heard it already?” asked 


Mrs. Western, after a pause. “ Why has he not | 
been like all the world who have read it in the | 


newspapers? It was talked of so much that it 


| was hardly necessary that.I should tell it my- 


self.” 

“You vourself have said that he does not think 
of trifles. Paragraphs about the loves and mar. 
riages of other people he would never read. You 
may be sure at any rate of this—that your engage- 
ment with Sir Francis Geraldine he has never 


“‘T have sometimes hoped,” said Mrs. Western, 
“that he knew it all.” Lady Grant shook her 
head. “I have sometimes thought that he knew 
it all, and regarded it as a matter on which no- 
thing need be said between us. Should I have 
been angry with him had he not told me of Miss 
Tremenhere 

“Do you measure the one thing by the oth- 
er?” said Lady Grant—“a man’s desires by a 
woman’s, a man’s sense of honor by what a wo- 
man is supposed to feel? Though a man keep 
such secrets deep in his bosom through long 
years of married life, the woman is not supposed 
to be injured. She may know, or may not know, 
and may hear the fale at any period of her mar- 
ried life, and no harm will follow. But a man 
expects to see every thought in the breast of the 
woman to whose love he trusts, as though it were 
all written there for him in the clear light, but 
written in letters which no one else shgll read.” 

“I have nothing that he may not read,” said 
Mrs. Western. 

‘“‘ But there is something that he has not read, 
something that he has not been invited to read. 
Let it not remain so. Tell it to him all, even 
though you may have to support his anger, and 
for & time to pine in the shadow of his displea- 
sure.” 

Mrs. Western, as she went away to her own 
room, felt some relief, at any rate, in the convic- 
tion that with Lady Grant her secret would be 
safe. Strong as was the bond which bound her 
to her brother, there would be on her tongue no 
itching desire to tell the secret simply because it 
was there to be told. She had not threatened, or 
spoken of her duty, or boasted of her friendship, 
but had simply given her advice in the strongest 
language which it was within her power to use. 
On the next morning she took her leave, and 
started on her journey without showing even by 
a glance that she was possessed of any secret. 

“Does she know ®” asked Miss Altifiorla, as 
soon as the two were in the drawing-room togeth- 
er, using a kind of whisper which had now be- 
came habitual to her. 

It may almost Ve said that Mrs. Western had 
come to hate her friend. She looked forward to 
the time of her going as a liberation from misery. 


Miss Altifiorla’s intrusion at Durton Lodge was | 


altogether unpalatable to her. She certainly no 
longer loved her friend, and knew well that her 
friend knew that it was so. But still she could 
not risk the open enmity of one who knew her 
secret. And she was bound to answer the ques- 


tion that was asked her. “ Yes, she does know it.” 


‘* And what does she say ?” 

“It matters not what she says. Mv request to 
you is that you should not speak of it.” 

“* But to yourself.” 

“No, not to myself. or to any other person 
here.” Then she was silent, and Miss Altifiorla, 


pursing up her lips, bethought herself whether 


the demands made upon her friendship were not 


too heavy. But there still remained five days of 


the visit. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE PITTSBURGH DEMONSTRATION. 
Tux “great strike,”’ as it is very naturally call- 
ed by the newspapers, has been firmly maintain- 
ed up to the present time in the iron manufactur- 
ing region of Pennsylvania. In various scattered 
districts in that State’ and in thé neighboring 


State of Ohio some attempts have been made by | 


several mills to go on with their work by em- 
ploying unskilled hands, with a few men brought 
in from other States or from abroad; but there 
has been but little success in this direction, and 
the contest continues, with no apparent sign of 
yielding on either side. One peculiar feature of 
the strike has been a “ demonstration” at Pitts- 
burgh by the strikers and the various trade or- 
ganizations sympathizing with them. This took 
place on Saturday, June 17. The form of the 
demonstration was a procession by the various 
trade societies of the city, and others brought 


from the immediate neighborhood, and to some © 


extent from Ohio and West Virginia. From fif- 
teen to twenty thousand men took part in the 
procession, of -whom some six: thousand were 
from the town, and ‘the remainder from other 
places. “A large number of bands were employed 
—one account says one hundred and fifty, another 
fifty. The officers in charge of the demonstration 
were mounted ; a considerable portion of those in 
the line wore a simple uniform, generally indica- 
tive of their occupation, and the utmost good cr- 
der prevailed both in the ranks and throughout 
the sympathizing crowd which filled the streets. 
The procession moved with punctuality at the an- 
nounced time, and the arrangements were evi- 
dently carefully made, and carried éut with much 
skill and attention. ‘ 
Several facts must strike any observer of this 
demonstration, or one who compares the various 
accounts of it. One—and the most important— 
is the degree to which it showed that the various 
trades-unions have combined among each other, 
and have joined in the more or less efficient cen- 
tral organization known as the “ Knights of La- 
bor.” Very many of the unions, which have here- 
tofore been recognized only by their individual 
title, were announced in the programme of the 
demonstration as branches of the “Knights of 
Labor,” and it was in the hands of the officers 
and committees of this organization that all the 
details of the procession were placed. The regu- 
larity, promptness, and good: order with which 
these were attended to show clearly enough not 
only. that these officers are men of more than or- 
dinary energy and capacity, but that they have 
under their control a well-developed organization, 
intelligently devised and faithfully carried out— 
a fact which is very significant when it is remem- 
bered that the class to which the members belong 
are necessarily those to whom this form_of asso- 
ciation is neither familiar nor easy, either in con- 
ception or in practice. It would be premature 


_ to infer that this central organizatidn is fitted to 
bring about the very serious purpose which. it is - 


reported to have undertaken, viz., to regulate 
strikes both as to tléeir initiation ‘and their sup- 
port by the common decision and common re- 
sources of all, but it is very certain that it shows 
some strong and unexpected qualities for that 
task. 

Another feature of the Pittsburgh demonstra- 
tion worthy of note is that it was not only order- 
ly but good-natured.. The men seemed in a quiet 
and determined but by no means desperate mood. 
They appeared confident of success in their im- 


“mediate undertaking—though it may be a mis- 


taken confidence—and had not the air of men 
likely to be driven to extremes, as indeed they 
have not been so far. Still another incident was 
the appearance in the procession of a number of 
colored working-men, and even of several separate 
organizations of that class. - That a sense of com- 
mon interest should have been able to overcome 
the “rooted hate and loathing” which race pre- 
judice has long maintained among the ordinary 
working-men of the North against negroes is an- 
other evidence of the strength of the sentiment 
now spreading through all the laboring classes. 
Much might be said regarding the probable ulti- 
mate outcome of the movement of which the 
Pittsburgh demonstration is the latest expression ; 
but however we may regard the future, it would 
be very foolish to ignore the extent and unprece- 
dented vigor of that movement. 


THE CRISIS IN EGYPT. 


THE crisis in Egypt still continues, and ak 
though a Conference of the great European pow- 
ers was to meet at Constantinople on the 22d of 
June, it is impossible to predict what may be the 
outcome of its deliberations. The phase which 
the Eastern question is now assuming on the 
banks of the Nile is a very remarkable one. For 
the first time since the invasion of Campysks, the 
cry of “ Egypt for the Egyptians” is heard, and 
the man who represents this national movement 
seems at this present moment the master of the 
situation, defying alike his sovéreign the Khe- 
dive, his suzerain the Sultan, and the power of 
France and England. The two Western powers, 
the chief holders of Egyptian bonds, have for 
some time had the entire control of the Egyptian 
finances, and the taxes which under the late 
Khedive were largely distributed among his court- 
iers and soldiers have been devoted to paying the 
interest on the debt. In certain stages of civil 
society regular taxation enforced with European 
Strictness is more oppressive than the spasmodic 
extortion of the East, and the French and Eng- 
lish “control” has undoubtedly made stil? hard- 
er the hard lot of the Egyptian peasant. At the 


same time the Khedive’s treasury ceased to be a | 


gold mine for the hangers-on of the court, and 
the pay of the army was in arrears. bar. 

The first sign of the coming storm was the 
march of Arasr Bey to the palace, demanding a 
change of ministry and the dismissal of the “ con- 
trollers.” The next step was his appointment as 
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‘Minister of War, with the command of the en-. 


tire army. The Khedive became instantly a pris- 
oner in his own.palace.. The arrival of French 
and English ships in the roadstead of Alexandria 
was answered by the erection of fortifications 
round the town: Mussulman_ fanaticism was 
aroused, and on Sunday the 11th a massacre of 
the Europeans in Alexandria took place, causing 


-the death of, nearly four hundred people. Since 


that fatal day Egypt has seen a new exodus. 
Men are abandoning their homes, their stores, 
their banks, and fleeing by thousands. 
were not ships enough to carry off the fugitives. 
The extent to which disorder has spread must be 
attributed to the imbecile vacillation of the Eng- 
lish and French governments. Both of these pow- 
ers, especially England, have milliong gf Moham- 
medan subjects. Neither of them, wishes to of- 
fend Mohammedan pride by boldly occupying the 
country, and the French have, till a few ‘days ago, 
opposed the idea of Turkish intervention. That 
the Sultan will interfere seems the only possible 
solution; and whether he does so as the suzerain, 
of the tributary Khedive, or as the mandatory of 
the European Conference, it will be almost impos- 
sible to displace him hereafter. The Sultan ‘App- 
ut Hamp, in fact, has won the first trick in the 
great game he is playing. He is a man of a dif- 
ferent stamp from the tyrants and debauchees 
whom the house ‘of Oruman-has for so long a 
time produced. .The young man with the Arme- 
nian face, who now calls himself Sultan and Ca- 
liph, has all the astuteness of a Greek in forming 
his plans, and all the.impenetrable secrecy of an 
Oriental in executing them. An example of his 
style of acting was seen in the way in which he 
got rid of Mipnat Pasha, the man who raised 
him to the throne. 

It is therefore not an improbable conjecture 
that the Sultan has really been the instigator of 
Aras! Bey in his hostility to the Western powers. 
In all speculations as to the future, another new 
factor must be considered. Europe has not only 
to face the national pride of Egypt, but is con- 
fronted with the new-born doctrine of Pan-Islam- 


There 


ism. App-vL Hamip has to a great extent suc- 


ceeded in being known in the East rather as the 
Commander of the Faithful than as the Sultan of 
the Turks, and it is perhaps in the former char- 


acter that he has reduced: the Sublime Porte and. 


his authorized ministers, to insignifieance, and 
transacts all the business of the empire in per- 
son. _ The Khedive, Tewrm Pasha, is a lazy, good- 


natured man, without any firmness of character, 


and as he is not the legal successor of Isma1t, ac- 
cording to Mohammedan law, he may be dis- 
placed like his predecessor, who is now dwelling 
on the shores of the Bay of Naples. 

Under whatever name the Sultan interferes, 
his intervention will be regarded in the East as 
the exercise of sovereign-tights, and the presence 


of Turkish troops in Cair® will raise to fever heat 


the fanaticism of all tli@,North African tribes, 

who have so reluctantly Seen the ascendency of 

France, and give a strong impetus to that Pan-Is- 

propaganda of which Asp-vt is the 
ead. 


THE BLUE GROTTO. 


Tue Blue Grotto of Capri is a sight frequently 
neglected by visitors to Naples. Not only does 
it require good courage and steady nerves, but 
he who undertakes it must be willing to lie down 
flat on his back in the most abominable sort of 
row-boat, take several shower-baths of salt-water 
in this position, and submit to a tossing from the 
waves and a banging against rocks that suggest 
the most horrible kind of shipwreck. 

There is a steamer which leaves Naples every 
morning shortly after breakfast-time to convey 
excursionists to Capri. Landing at Sorrento, and 
adding to the party there, she makes for the 
southern coast of the island, and passing the vil- 
lage of Capri, goes on to the Blue Grotto. Shortly 
before reaching the spot, there is a sale of tickets. 
The passage on the steamer does not include the 
visit to the grotto, and the visitor must provide 
himself with a small billet, as it is called, to pre- 
sent to the boatman. The latter, however, is 


very indifferent to it; for the privilege of showing 
the grotto has been wrested from the fishers of 
Capri, and the greater part of the sum given by 
the traveller goes to swell the purse of the steam- 
boat company. This fact in reality adds to the 
difficulties and- torments involved in seeing the 
grotto about one-half. 

No sooner has the steamer come to a stand-still 
than she is surrounded by six to ten small boats, 
each commanded by a boatman ragged, pictur- 
esque, and eager to secure the first detachment of 
passengers, Only three are allowed to a’ boat. 
The attempt of a fourth to enter is greeted by 
shouts of “ Basta! basta!” (enough). No soon- 
er are the three persons seated in the boat than 
a long harangue is begun by the boatman on the 
subject of “ macaroni.” 
plain, and does so at full length, that the money 
paid to the steamboat company is all very well, 
but he.must have something for his macaroni. 


-The macaroni of Italy is the pourboire of France. 


It is a tax levied upon the traveller by everything 
in the shape of a cabman, a porter, a boatman, 
or a servant that he comes in contact with. The 
demands of the Neapolitan or Capri fisherman 
are louder, shriller, more incessant and unap- 
peasable, than -those of the begging confrater- 
nity in any other walk of life. 

The shrieks for coppers wherewith to purchase 
the macaroni are continued until a peremptory 
order is given to the traveller to lie down. He 
is then at the entrance of the grotto, which ap- 
pears like nothing but a small opening in the 
rock against which the waves dash, nearly closing 
it in their upward swell. It is, in fact, only upon 
certain days when the sea is smooth that the grotto 
can be entered. With his mind for the time di- 
verted from the matter nearest his heart, the boat- 


413 


He is anxious to ex-— 


man watches the wave as it rises and falls, and ° 


then, having seized what he thinks is a favorable 


moment, gives his boat a push. With a wild 
swaying movement it mounts the swell, and ix 
carried through the narrow arehway into the 

tto. It must be said in favor of these men 
that they are careful, trustworthy fellows. Oth- 
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erwise serious accidents might occur. On*¥ne 
occasion a boatman who had miscalculated the 
movement of the wave brought his boat into it 
at a wrong moment, with the result that it was 
caught between the rock-and the sea, and the 
lives of the party considerably endangered. 

The entrance to this wonderful cave is Scarce- 
ly three feet in height. The length of the grotto, 
once it has been entered, is nearly two hundred 
feet, with a width perhaps half as great. Its 
roof is a great natural dome, supported by what 
seem like arches. The atmosphere within is one 
of gleaming silvery light. The water is blue, not 
with the opaque blueness of the sea, but with a 
transparent azure like that of the sky. The ef- 
fect of the blue refraction of the light on every 
object is indescribable, and at first completely daz- 
zles the sight. Objects placed beneath the water 
assume a beautiful appearance, half that of sil- 
ver, half that of blue steel. The most peculiar 
‘effect of all is produced by a boatman who for a 
trifling sum, if it is all that is offered, and a lar- 
ger one if he can persuade visitors to give it, will 
plunge into the water, and, rising, show himself 
clad in armor of delicate silvery blue, like the 
scales of some rare fishes. 

The Blue Grotto. undoubtedly has a history if it 
could only be ascertained. Near the middle, to 
the right, is a kind of landing-place leading to a 


passage with broken steps, but which is closed at | 


the upper end. This was once probably an ap- 
proach from land, and was perhaps connected 
with the villa of the Roman Emperor Tiberius at 
Damecuta, near by. In all probability the grotto 
was made the shrine of some god, whose priests 
officiated before it with the blue light falling on 
their magnificent garments. During the Middle 
Ages the grotto was unknown, though it was un- 
doubtedly familiar to the ancients, else whence 
the landing and the steps? It was only rediscov- 
ered in 1822 by some Neapolitan fishermen, since 
when it has been visited by travellers from all 
parts of the world. Distressing as the entrance 
is, and calculated to deter all but courageous vis- 
itors, it is a sight that more than repays the an- 
noyance and discomfort that it costs. 


Mr. Wittiam Henrter, 515 West 49th Street, 


- City, writes: “‘ Have been a sufferer for the past 


nine years, and spent a great deal of money for 
so-called catarrh cures, which only aggravated the 
disease. Was induced to try MarsHa.v’s Pre- 
pared Cubeb Cigarettes. The result is a clear 
head and buoyancy of spirits—in fact they have 
made a new man of me. I cannot find words 
to express my appreciation of your remedy.”— 
[ Adv.] 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


A REFRESHING DRINK. 
De. C. O. Fives, Portland, Me., says: ‘‘ After perspir- 


ing freely, when cold water has utterly failed to satisfy | 


jmy thirst, it has accomplished the purpose with the 
most perfect success.”—[Adv.] 


Do not forget to add to your lemonade or soda ten 


‘drops of Ancostvra Brrrxxs. It imparts a delicious 


flavor and prevents all summer diseases. Be sure 
to the genuine AnGosrura, manufactured by Dr. 
J. G. B, Sizreert & Sons.—[Adv.] . 


PUNY, SICKLY BABIES 


Begin to thrive whén Anglo-Swiss Milk-Food ig sub- | 


stituted for ordinary pap or anprepared cow's milk, 
and it is excellent for dyspeptics.—[Adv.] 


’ Lanres suffering from Neuralgia, Indigestion,o: Ner- 
Cis find speedy relief in Parker’s Ginger Tonic. 
—[({Adv.] 


For a delicious breakfast, try Thurber’s Shredded 
Oats. Healthy and strengthening.—[A dv. } 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Royat. Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS 


Electrotypes used in the Advertising Columns of | 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, Bazar, and Young People 
prior to January 1st, 1880, will be destroyed if not 
claimed by August Ist of this year. 


FLIES AND MOSQUITOES. 
Ic. hox ** ROUGH ON RATS” keeps a house free 
from flies, ded-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, &c. 


. 40 Large Chromo Cards. no two alike, with name, 


10c., postpaid. G.I, REED & COQ., Nassau, N. Y. 


|THE USE OF AMMONIA IN BAKING 


POWDERS. 


ITS IMPORTANCE AS A CULINARY AGENT. 


[ Scientific American. ] 

The recent discoveries in science and chemistry 
are fast revolutionizing our daily domestic econ- 
omies. Old methods are giving way to the light 
of modern investigation, and the habits and 
methods of our fathers and mothers are stepping 
down and out, to be succeeded by the new ideas, 
with marvellous rapidity. In no department of 
science, however, have more rapid strides been 
made than in its relations to the preparation and 
preservation of human food. Scientists, having 
discovered how to traverse space, furnish heat, 
and beat time itself by the application of natural 
forces, and to do a hundred other things promo- 
tive of the comfort and happiness of human- 
kind, are naturally turning their attention to the 
development of other agencies and powers that 
shall add to the years during which man may 
enjoy the blessings set before him. 

Among the recent discoveries in this direction, 
none is more important than the uses to which 
common ammonia can be properly put as a leav- 
ening agent, and which indicate that this familiar 
salt is hereafter to perform an active part in the 
preparation of our daily food. 

The carbonate of ammonia is an exceedingly. 
volatile substance. Place a small portion of it 
upon a knife and hold over a flame, and it will 
almost immediately be entirely developed into gas 
and pass off into the air. The gas thus formed 
is a simple composition of nitrogen and hydrogen. 
No residue is left from the ammonia. This gives 
it its superiority as a leavening power over soda 
and cream of tartar when used alone, and has 
induced its use as a supplement to these articles. 
A small quantity of ammonia in the dough is 
effective in producing bread that will be lighter, 
sweeter, and more wholesome than that risen by 
any other leavening agent. When it is acted 
upon by the heat of baking, the leavening gas 
that raises the dough is liberated. In this act it 
uses itself up, as it were; the ammonia is entirely 
diffused, leaving no trace of residuum whatever. 
The light, fluffy, flaky appearance so desirable in 
biscuits, &c., and so sought after by professional 
cooks, is said to be imparted to them only by the 
use of this agent. 

The bakers and baking-powder manufacturers 
producing the finest goods have been quick to 
avail themselves of this useful discovery, and the 
handsomest and best bread and cake are now 
largely risen by the aid of ammonia, combined 
of course with other leavening material. 

Ammonia is one of the best known products of 
the laboratory. ‘If, as seems to be justly claimed 
for it, the application of its properties to the pur- 
poses of cooking results in giving us lighter and 


- mere wholesome bread, biscuit, and cake, it will 


prove a boon to dyspeptic humanity, and will 
speedily force itself into general use in the new 
field to which science has assigned it. 


MEDAL, FARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Oocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 


with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
s § well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 
Music for less than One Cent a Page. 


IN ELEGANT BOUND VOLUMES. 


Useful and aucesive for the Summer of all Grades 
and Styles of Sheet Music. 


“GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 

256 pages —over 80 choicest of songs. 
‘GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. 

216 pages—1”) of the best German songs. 

“GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. 
200 pages—over 150 best Scottish songs. 

* BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG.” 

208 pages—60 of the very best sacred songs. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO, Boston. 
| New Edition 


NORDHOFP’S CALIFORNIA, 


California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence: 
A Book for Travellers and Settlers. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised, giving Detailed 
Accounts of the Culture of the Wine and 
Raisin Grape, the Orange, Lemon, Olive, and 
other Semi-Tropical Fruits, Colony Settle- 
ments, Methods of Irrigation, &. By CHarius 
Norpuorr. With Maps and Numereus 
trations. 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


This book stands, as few beoks do, one of the best — 


texts for general interest. Open it where yon will, 
and you find yourself at, once attracted both by the 


: subject and the style. Mr. Nordhoff knows how to 
use his eyes, and he knows how to use his pen.— 


N. Y. Times. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t#™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to rt of the 
United Slates, on receipt of the price 


times the strength of Cocoa mixed », 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tablés with a delicately flavored bevera 
which = save us many heavy doctocs’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
Fan with pure blood and a properly nourished 

me.” ivil Service 2 

Made simply with wp water or milk. Sold in 

tins only (3¢-1b. and Ib.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


CHAMPAGNE. 


This wine is acknowledged by judges to be the best 
cuvée now in existence. It is selected by the Czar, 
and is largely consumed by the nobility of Russia, 
who are known to be connoisseurs of champagne. 
Dulany, Meyer, & Co., Sole Agents, 
4 EXCHANGE PLACE, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Being desirous to establish agencies in some of the 
larger cities, correspondence is solicited. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 


279 Fulton St. yo 
47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 
OF F ICES 110 West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, , Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. a ened feed the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our buriness, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt retarn of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
§ and 7 John St., N. WY. 


66 BITTERS,°®? THE OLD- 

est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 


and Pints. Jr., Sole 


anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 


ohn St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR i8se2. 
By W. Pemproxe 


IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and Malta, 
Eeypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Turkey, 
reece. . 


Vol. III. Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
erm Russia, Spain, United States, and Can- 
a. F 


cw An the Voleemes sent mail on receipt 
y of - by pt of 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
CRANDALL & CO., 


OLDEST RELIABLE HOUSE. 
PREMIUM BABY CARRIAGES, 
with latest improvements; Crandall’s 
—— top, shifting to any position. 

d for price-list. 
C.0.D. arerooms—3d Avenue, bet. 
37th and 38th Streets. Ask for the 
Gennine Crandall Safety Carriage. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1° Classe 
. de la Faculté de Paris, 
27, rue Rambutean, Paris. 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 


| conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


5 HANDSOME New & Artistic 
s,name best 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


TOURIST’S EDITION OF THE HEART OF THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. The Heart of the White 
Mountains: their Legend and Scenery. By Sauvsr. 
Apvams Draxe, Author of “ Nooks and Corners of 
the New England Coast,” “Captain Nelson,” &c. 
With Illustrations by W. Hamitton Gipson. Large 
te Ornamental Cloth, $8 00. Also, a full supply is 

- ready of the Elegant Holiday Edition of this favourite 
work—4tv, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 


11. 

NEW EDITION OF NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA. 
California for Health, Pleasure, an@ Residence: A 
Book for Travellers and Settlers. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, giving Detailed Accounts of 
the Culture of the Wine and Raisin Gra , the Or- 
ange, Lemon, Olive, and other Semi-Tropical Fruits 
Colony Settlements, Methods of Irrigation, & By 
Cuaries With Maps aud Numerous |i- 
lustrations. Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 

CARLYLE’S TOUR IN IRELAND. Reminiscences 
of My Irish Journcy in 1849. By Tuomas 
With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. Also, 4tu, 
Paper, 10 ceuts. 


DICKENS. By Avorpnuus Witttam Warp. 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. The Latest Volume issued in the 
** English Men of Letters.” 

Vv. 

A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 

- Wactrr W. Sxeat, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon 

in the University of Cambridge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25, 
Uniform with ‘* The Student’s Series.” 

Vi. 

THREE VOLUMES OF THE ‘‘ENGLISH MEN 
OF LETTERS.’ Edited by Joun Morey: John 
Milton. By Marx Parttison.—Alexander Pope. By 
Steruxn.—William Cowper. By Goipwin 
Smitu. 410, Puper, 20 cevts. 

Vi. 

THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. 
Being Part IL of Hunting Adveutures on Land and 
Sea. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The Young 
Nimrods in North America,” “‘ The Boy Travellers,” 
Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 


: VIII. 


SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Preached 


in Westminster Abbey. By Penruyn Sran- 
LEY, D.D. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


Ix. 

VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By Atrrxp 
Barnovu. Illustrated with 120 Drawings by Mm. 
mile Bayard, Clerget,,Fichel, Jules Garnier, Ger- 
vex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosselin, Jean-Paul Laurens, 
Lix, Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, 
Vogel, Zier, &c., and a gest number of Drawings by 
Victor — engraved by Méaulle. Translated from 


the French by Exiixen E. Frzewer. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


xX. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. A History of the First Forty 
Years of his Life, 1795-1835. By James AnTuoNyY 
Frovuvr, M.A., Editor of ** Reminiscences by Thom- 
as Carlyle.” With Portraits and Illustrations. 
2 vols. in one, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00; 2 vols., 4to, Paper, 
15 cents each. 7 a 


LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK -EX- 
CHANGE A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
Brokers and Stock- Exchanges. By Joun R. Dos 
Passos, of the New York Bar. 8vo, 1083 pages, 
Law Sheep, $7 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISUKD BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Marjory. By the Author of ‘‘ James Gordon’s Wife.” 
20 cents. 


Anne. By Constanor F. Wooxtson. Illustrated by 
Reinhart. $1 2. 


Amabel; or, Amor Omnia Vincit. By Mrs. Evizasetii 
Wormer ey Latiner. 20 cents. 


Geraldine and Her Suitors. By M. C. M. Suarson. 
15 cents. 


Our Set, and Other Stories. By Annix Tuomas. 15 cts. - 


Two Old Cats. By Vireinta W. Jounson. 15 cents. 
Marion Fay. By Anruony Illustrated. 
20 cents. 


Mount Royal. By M.E. Brapvon. 15 cents. 


Why Frau Frohmann Raised Her Prices, and Otier 
Stories. By Anruony TroLtore, 10 cents. 


The Queen of Bohemia. By Joseru Hatton. 15 cts. 
Doctor L’Estrange. By Annetre Lyster. 20 cents. 
Dorothy’s Venture. By Many Ceo Hay. 15 cents. 


Harver & Brorunns will send any of the abuve 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any purt of the 
Untitled Slates, on receipt of the price. 


Hanren’s Catratouuc mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


War Volumes of 
“Harper’s Weekly.’ 


We would call attention of persons who have uot 
the files of Harper’s Weekly during the War to 


Harper's Pictorial History of the Rebellion, 


Same size pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 Illus- 
trations that appeared in Harper's Weekly during the 
War—the plates of which have been destroyed. Price, 
2 vols., Cioth, $12 00. 
Owing to the edition being nearly exhausted, the price 
will, on and after July 1st, 1882, be $14.00. 
Sold by Subscription only. 
McDONNELL BROS., 113 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


EVERY ONE music 


sic 
Will get valuable information FREE 
by sending for circular to E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 
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JULY 1, 1882. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


~-RIDLEY'S FASHION MAGAZINE, 


SUMMER NUMBER 


NOW READY. 


SINGLE COPIES, 15c., OR 50c. PER ANNUM. 
ISSUED QUARTERLY. 


OUT-OF-TOWN RESIDENTS 


WILL FIND IT PROFITABLE TO CONSULT THIS 
MAGAZINE. IT HAS A FULL and ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGVE OF ALL GOODS CONTAINED IN 
EACH OF OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS, AND WILL 
MATERIALLY ASSIST THEM IN SHOPPING. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
Samples by Mail sent to all applicants. 


EDW.’ RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 811, 3113, to 817 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST., 
59, 61, and 63 ORCHARD ST., N. Y. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


UNION SQUARE. 


SHERRIES, Pale, Dry, Fruity, &c., &c. 

HOCKS, Burgundies, Clarets, Sauternes, &c., 
CHAMPAGNES, Dry or Fruity, Esteemed Varieties. 
COGNACS, in Demijohns and Bottles. 

GIN, Holland imported in Jugs. 

MARMALADE, Jams, &c. Jas. Keiller & Son, Dundee. 


FRUITS GLACES, also Preserves, Pranes without 

BISCUITS, Alberts and Waters, Midd} ae gh. 

Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 

a retail box by express 

put up elegant- 

y and strictly pure, auit- 

able for Refers to all Chea. ‘Address F. 
Hires’ Root Beer, 
Package § gallons of a delicious, pronation wah 
in pe wholesome Drink. by or sent to any 

adress t of 


stones. 
of the best Candies in 
GUNTHE ¢R, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 
2dcta. 
iIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave. Philadelaphia, Pa. 
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NOW “THE AMERICAN MUST GO.” 
“We have a new gospel of Americanism in this evening of the nineteenth century—a gospel 
that declares Kearney shall be supreme in California, and shall close the ‘golden gate’ against the 
Chinaman; and which prescribes that in the East the commissions of our ministers shall be 


countersigned by an Irish ‘suspect.’ 


‘The American must aioe 


From The Hour. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


PARASOLS. 


The Latest Novelties in Watered, Brocade, 
Satin, and Lace Trimmed Parasols; also a 
fine selection of Sun and Rain Umbrellas at 
Prices. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


BE. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 


Importer and Retailer of Rich Novelties for each sea- 
son in Dress 


TRIMMINGS 


and fine Buttons. Colored Gimps, Fringes, and Em- 
broideries made to-order, with Buttons to match. Or- 
ders by Mail promptly attended to. 

P.S.—W holesale Department second and third floors, 


Can secure permanent em 1 oyment 
nd 


a week in your own town. and ontfit 
$663 free. Address H. Hatuett & Co.,Portiand, Maine. 


$7 7 7 A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 


Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In accordiéigte with our advertisement of Fanuary 31, 1880, the shin the dumbers, and the eid volumes of Harper’ s Weekly and Harper's 
Bazar previous to Fanuary 1,18 70, have been destroyed, and we therefore cannot fill orders for numbers or volumes prior to that date. 
After Fuly 1, 1882, we shall preserve back numbers of the Weekly, Magazine, and Bazar for three sintes back. 


All orders for numbers or volumes of 


Harper's Magazine from 1850 to 1878 inclusive, 


Harper's Weekly from 1870 to 1878 inclusive, 
Harper's Bazar from 1870 to 1878 inclusive, 
should ~ sent in before July 1, 1882, as no orders received after that date will be supplied. 
At present several numbers and volumes of the Magazine are out of stock. Orders for these ates be entered on our order books, and will be 
supplied as soon after Fuly 1, 1882, as they can be printed. 
The prices, postpaid, are as- follows: 
Magazine, per volume of 6 months, bound in cloth, $3 00. 
Magazine, per number, 35 cents. 


; 


Weekly or Bazar, per iitinde of 52 numbers, bound in cloth, $7 oo. 
Weekly or Bazar, per number, 19 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

-. FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 

LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
a@ success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See ‘‘ Medical Press,” ‘“‘ Lancet,” 


CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s a ag in Blue Ink across the 
La This caution is necessary, owing to 
various cheap and inferior su 
in the market, 


LIEBIG EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole A “cr og the United States 
(wholesale only), C. D D & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, Eng! 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, tay MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


EVAPORATORS. 


AMERICAN M’F’G CO., Waynesboro, Pa. 


MUNSON’S 


COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER, 


The Complete Phonographer: being an Induct- 
ive Exposition of Phonography, with its Ap- 
plication to all Branches of Reporting, and 
affording the Fullest Instruction to those who 

have not the Assistance of an Oral Teacher ; 
also intended as a School-Book. By James E. 
Monson, Official Stenographer to the Surro- 
gate’s Court of.New York. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FW Sent by mail postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price. 


tutes being 


GEo. WRIGHT. 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 


FINE LAWN TENNIS. 


We make a specialty, having in stock all the latest and best articles used in the game. Our 
model Rackets are pronounced superior to all others. 


What the champion players say : 


I am highly pleased with your new Racket, the “Special,” and I have no so in saying 
D 


that I have never been better suited. 


RiIcHARD EARS. 


I am better satisfied with your new “Special” Racket than with any other I have used. 


James DwIGur. 


580 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for Price-List. 


REMOVAL. 
T. ASPINWALL & SON, 


of 604 Broadway, will remove about May Ist to 


75 & 77 West 23d St., N.Y. 
(MASONIC TEMPLE.) 
; MINTONS’ TILES. 


HOW TO PRINT. 


andsome 
tions and prices ey celebrated 
MODEL, 
needed 


Business 
rapid and easy to work. Any manage it 
ond fect 


WELLING 


COMPRESSED IVORY MFG. CO. (LIMITED). 


White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium 
set, in Satin Lined 


wet. Pool, riped same as Ivo 
Street, New Work. Established 1855. 
Pri n Labels, 
* 18 other sizes. For bucle business, pleas- 
ure, old or young. 
aga etamps for Catalogue of 
ne ae Type, Cards &c., to the factory. 


Checks, 1% “inches, $8.50 per 100. 25 
Your Own: 
t by printed instructions. Send 
EY CO., Meriden, Conn. 


$5 t0 $20 & Portland, Maine 


A WEEK. $!%a day at home easily made. Costly 
$72 free. Address & Co.,Augasta,Maine, 


size, $5.00 
Case. Billiard Balls, 00 


KNAPP’S EXTRACT of ROOTS. 


A 25-cent bottle makes 10 gallons of ROOT 
BEER. The most economical 
in the world. DEPOT, 362 HUDSON 8T. 
YORK. Sold by most druggists. Send for dite 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 

HARPER’S WEEKLY.......... «de 4 00 
The THREE above publications........ 
Any TWO above named .............. 4 6 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE........ 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE f 5 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
Oue Year (52 Numbers) 10 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, comtainiug works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per nuinber. Full list of 


Harper's Franklin Square Libra?y will be furnished © 


gratuitously on application to & Beorugns, 


a@ HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand voiumes, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, 
Steam Pipe & Boiler Coverin Steam Packin 

Mill Board, sheathing, Proof Coatings, & as: 
an Descarrfv: = List. 


H. W. JOHNS. M F'C CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, W. Y. 


‘Tourist’s Edition 
THE HEART 


OF THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


The Heart of the White Mountains: their Le- 
gend. and Scenery. By Samvet Apams Drakes, 
Author of “Nooks and Corners of the New 
England Coast,” “Captain Nelson,” &. With 
Illustrations by W. Hamitton Gisson. Large 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3.00. Also, a full 
supply is ready of the Elegant Holiday Edi- 
tion of this favorite work—4to, Illuminated 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7.50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
iD iss Extra Fine White welling Bristol Cards, Name 


in Ty ua] to an Engraved Card, 25 
GEO. | - REED & CO., Nassau, N 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. An elegant vol- 
ume: over best oved Gemsof 
rate, n Here, on No book 
Weld ‘wa Comporiton Bate will be tome 
mense! Eminent citizenssay: “<A tr of pleas- 
ure for every home and every day.”—O.H Tiffany D.D. 
Pelle BD. “Pullof genwine Gems,” "L-Robbina,D.D. 
Three million homes want this it offers 


